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land-  up!’*  exclaimed 
their  beads  without 


Fred.  “  Hands  up!”  echoed  Terry.  Both  of  the  men  raised  their  hands  above 
uttering  a  word.  “  Keep  them  there!”  ordered  Fred.  “  If  you  lower  them 
just  an  inch  you  invite  a  bullet  through  your  head.” 
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BY  HAL  STANDISIL 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED,  TERRY  AND  DICK  DUNCAN  CAPTURE  A  PAIR  OF  FORGERS. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  on  a  visit  to  his  old  chum,  Terry  01- 
eott,  at  Fredonia,  when  he  received  a  telegram  from  his 
father,  in  Yew  York,  saying: 

<rY«MV  friend,  Dick  Duncan,  telegraphs  you  meet  him 
Centerville,  without  delay. 

“(Signed)  Your  Father/' 

“Where  the  deuce  is  Centerville?”  Fred  asked  of  Terry, 
he  read  the  dispatch. 

“I  guess  it’s  on  the  face  of  the  earth  somewhere,”  re¬ 
plied  Terry.  “What  do  you  want  to  know  about  it?” 
“Head  thi-  and  Fred  handed  him  the  telegram. 

Te ■rrv  read  it,  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“Hanged  if  I  know  where  it  is.  Dick  lives  in  Elmira 
and  it.  must  be  he  is  either  in  trouble,  in  a  place  named 
Centerville,  or  else  he’s  got  on  to  something  that  he  wants 
you  to  help  him  out  with.” 


“Well,  let’s  find  out  where  it  is,”  said  Fred.  “Have  von 
got  a  map  in  the  house?” 

“Yes;  but  we  can  find  out  quicker  by  going  to  either  the 
postoffice  or  the  telegraph  office.” 

“Come  ahead  then.”  And  they  went  to  the  postoffice, 
where  they  learned  that  Centerville  was  the  county  seat  of 
Owens  County. 

“What  sized  place  is  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  a  right  smart  little  town,”  said  the  postmaster, 
“about  the  size  of  Fredonia;  perhaps  a  little  larger.” 

“Come,  Terry,  let’s  go  to  the  telegraph  office.”  And  they 
hastened  there  at  once  to  inquire  of  the  operator  if  there 
was  a  telegraph  office  at  Centerville. 

“Yes,”  said  the  operator. 

“Very  well,  I  want  to  answer  this  dispatch,  which  was 
sent  to  me  from  New  York;”  and  he  wrote  out  a  telegram: 

“Dick  Duncan,  Centerville,  Owens  County,  New  York: 
Wire  me  here  why  I  shall  join  you. 

“(Signed)  Fred  Fearnot/* 


Dick  Duncan/ 


An  hour  later  a  reply  came  back: 

“Gan’t  give  particulars.  It  will  pay  you  to  come  up  and 
bring  'Terry  with  you. 

“Say,  "Terry,  that’s  just  as  clear  as  mud,  isn’t  it?  ’  said 
Fred,  as  he  read  the  dispatch. 

“Yes.  Dick  is  on  to  something  that  he  can’t  pull 
through  by  himself.  I’m  glad  he  lets  me  in,  too.  Let’s 
go  up  and  see  him.” 

They  hurried  back  to  the  house  and  told  Mrs.  Olcott  that 
they  would  probably  be  back  the  next  day,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  train,  reaching  the  station  just  in  time  to 
catch  it.  They  bought  tickets  for  Centerville  and  three 
hours  later  reached  the  little  town,  where  Dick  Duncan 
was  waiting  at  the  station  for  them.  They  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  before  they  could  ask  any  questions,  he 
asked,  in  a  half  whisper: 

‘“Have  you  brought  your  guns  with  you?” 

“Well,  we’ve  brought  our  small  ones,”  answered  Terry. 
“We  didn’t  think  it  necessary  to  bring  up  the  artillery.” 

“Oh,  the  small  ones  will  do,”  said  Dick.  “Come  on  up 
to  the  hotel  with  me  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  the  game  is.” 

On  the  way  up  to  the  hotel  Fred  asked  Dick  how  long 
he  had  been  in  the  town. 

“Three  days,”  he  replied. 

“What  in  thunder  brought  you  up  here?” 

“Came  up  on  the  train.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.  I  was  afraid  you  had  to  walk.  Why 
didn’t  vou  come  on  your  wheel?” 

*j 

“I  did;  only  the  wheels  were  attached  to  the  cars.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you,  anyway?  Can’t  you  wait  till  we  get 
to  the  hotel?” 

Terry  and  Fred  laughed  at  Dick’s  tart  answers,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  hotel  with  him.  lie  went  direct  to  the  clerk’s 
desk  and  registered  their  names,  asking  for  a  good  room 
for  them. 

“Don’t  they  want  separate  rooms?”  the  clerk  asked. 

“No;  they  have  fits  of  sleep-walking,  and  by  tying  them¬ 
selves  to  each  other,  one  can’t  get  up  and  walk  in  his  sleep 
without  awaking  the  other,  who  will  crack  him  on  the  head 
and  make  him  get  back  to  bed.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  laughed  the  clerk;  “but  I  would 
think  that  the  bed  ticking  would  keep  them  awake.” 

“No;  tliev  arc  used  to  that.  It  renllv  sings  them  to 
sleep.  If  you  can  give  them  a  buggy  bed,  there’ll  be  no 
necessity  of  their  being  tied  together.” 

“Then  I’ll  change  the  room,”  said  the  clerk,  taking  up 
his  pen  ns  if  intending  to  do  so.  “There  was  a  man  here 
last  night  who  wrote  his  name  on  the  wall,  over  the  back  of 
the  bed,  with  the  bugs  he  caught.” 

“See  here,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  keep  the  room  you  first 
gave  us;  and  if  we  find  a  bug  in  it,  we’ll  walk,  not  in  our 
sleep,  but  wide  awake,  without  paying  our  bills.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Dick,  leading  the  way  upstairs,  “that 
room  is  right  alongside  of  mine.” 

"They  left  their  traps  in  their  room  and  then  joined  Dick 
in  his. 

“Now.  give  us  the  programme,  old  man,”  Fred  de¬ 
manded. 


. 


“Well,  it’s  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  nabbing  of 
a  couple  of  bank  forgers  for  whom  a  reward  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  has  been  offered.  They  scooped  a  bank  in 
Utica  lust  year.  .  By  the  merest  accident  J  learned  that 
they  were  hiding  at  an  obscure  little  farm  four  miles  out 
from  this  town,  where  they  dress  like  farmers  and  actually 
work  out  in  the  field,  or  at  least  pretend  to.  I  came  up  f 
here  to  see  for  myself,  and  spent  a  day  prowling  round 
their  farm,  and  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  the  men. 

1  knew  J  couldn’t  arrest  either  of  them  alone,  and  1  didn’t 
care  to  give  it  to  any  detectives  and  let  them  scoop  all  t lie 
reward;  so  I  telegraphed  you  to  come  up  and  help  me  out, 
and  when  I  got  your  dispatch  saying  that  you  were  in 
Fredonia,  the  thought  struck  me  that  you  had  better  bring 
Terry  along,  too.  It  divides  the  two  thousand  dollars  up 
into  three  parts,  but  I  guess  that  would  be  more  than  1 
would  get  out  of  it,  if  I  gave  it  over  to  the  detectives.” 

“Are  you  sure  they  are  the  right  men?”  Fred  asked. 

“Dead  sure,”  he  replied;  and  they’ve  got  about  as  quiet 
a  hiding  place  as  can  be  found  in  the  State;  for  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  them  of  coming  up  here.  They’ve 
been  owning  the  place  for  some  two  or  three  years,  with  an 
old  man  and  his  wife  on  it  to  take  care  of  it.” 

“IIowr  did  you  get  on  to  them?”  Fred  asked. 

“That’s  a  story  to  be  told  later  on,  if  at  all.  The  fact 
is,  I  am  pledged  to  secrecy  in  the  matter.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right;  only  I  want  to  he  sure  that  they 
are  the  men,  for  if  we  make  a  mistake  we  might  get  our¬ 
selves  into  trouble.” 

“There’s  no  mistake  about  it,”  said  Dick.  “I  know 
that  they  are  the  men.  They  are  dangerous  men,  too;  and 
probably  each  one  carries  a  gun  in  his  pocket;  for  they 
know  that  capture  means  many  years  behind  prison  bars. 

So  we’ve  got  to  work  the  thing  right  or  some  of  us  may 
be  hurt.  You  and  Terry  once  caught  some  kidnapers 
near  Elmira  and  played  the  game  well,  and  if  we  work 
this  right  we’ll  be  equally  successful.” 

“All  right;  when  do  you  want  to  tackle  them?”  Fred 
asked. 

“\\  e’d  better  go  out  there  to-morrow  and  take  along  with 
us  a  wagon,  with  fishing  poles  and  cord  enough  to  tie 
them  up.” 

"\\  hat  do  you  want  of  fishing  poles?”  Terry  asked. 

“Simpl}r  as  a  blind;  for  there  is  a  stream  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  their  place,  where  the  people  in  this  U>wn 
do  their  fishing.  \\  e  could  stop  at  the  house,  which  is  a 
very  old,  rickety  concern,  for  a  drink  of  water.  Thinking 
we  are  boys  out  for  a  day’s  fishing,  tliev  will  be  unsus¬ 
picious  and  probably  join  us  at  the  well.  Then  we  can 
hold  them  up  and  probably  make  an  easy  scoop  of  it.” 

“Well,  can  we  get  a  wagon  here?”  Fred  asked. 

Yes,  there  s  a  livery  stable  down  the  street,  where  we 
can  Inn1  a  two  or  three-seated  spring  wagon.” 

^  U(dh  then,  said  bred,  “engage  the  wagon,  and 
we’ll  try  it.” 

All  three  of  them  went  down  on  the  street,  made  their 
way  to  the  livery  stable,  where  they  hired  a  team  and  gar* 
the  boy  who  looked  after  the  horses  fifty  cents  to  borrow  • 
for  them  somewhere  in  the  town  three  fishing  poles.  The 
boy  soon  procured  them  and  they  left  the  stable  with  th 
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tnuhwianding  that  thov  would  call  in  the  morning,  after 
an  iv.  y  breakfast,  to  drive  out  to  the  creek.  Dick  then 
procured,  at  a  grocer's,  a  bunch  of  clothesline,  used  by  all 
house  keepers  in  the  country,  which  he  took  with  him  to 
the  hotel.  They  spent  the  evening  in  Dick’s  room,  talk¬ 
ing  over  old  times,  when  they  were  students  at  the  famous 
Avon  Academv.  Not  once  did  they  mention  the  business 
in  hand,  for  fear  that  other  guests  of  the  house,  in  the 
rooms  along  that  corridor,  might  overhear  them.  The  next 
morning  they  went  to  the,  livery  stable  and  found  the  team 
ready  for  them. 


“Got  anv  bait?"  the  livery  boy  asked. 

“Great  Scott!  no,"  said  Terry;  forgot  all  about  it." 
“Well,  I  thought  you'd  need  some  and  I  got  a  lot  of  it 
this  morning." 

“Good  boy,"  laughed  Fred,  handing  him  a  quarter. 
“Well,  I  knew  you’d  need  it,  as  fish  won't  bite  at  a  bare 

hook.” 

“Well,  are  there  any  fish  in  that  creek  out  there?"  Terry 

asked. 


“Plenty  of  them,  and  they  are  biting  fine,  now,  too." 

Dick  took  the  lines  and  drove  off,  he  having  once  been 
over  the  road  they  were  to  travel.  As  soon  as  they  were 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  Terry  tried  to  persuade 
Dick  to  tell  how  he  got  on  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  two 
bank  forgers. 

“I  don't  care  to  tell  until  we  first  catch  them,"  said 
Dick,  shaking  his  head.  “Not  that  I’m  afraid  to  trust  you 
fellows  with  it.  If  we  make  a  failure,  I  will  be  better  sat¬ 
isfied  to  keep  all  that  a  secret.  If  we  catch  them,  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  story,  and  you'll  then  appreciate  my  reasons 
for  doing  so." 

They  passed  several  farmhouses  on  the  way,  and  Fred, 
who  was  a  close  observer,  made  many  mental  notes. 

“Terry,"  said  he,  “you  notice  that  this  is  all  pretty  good 
land  through  here.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not,"  replied  Terry.  “I’m 
not  much  of  a  farmer.” 

“Well,  Fin  no  farmer,  either;  but  I  know  good  land 
when  I  see  it,  because  I’ve  heard  farmers  so  often  discuss¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  soil.  You  notice  on  some  of  these  farms 
splendid  crops.  The  cornstalks  are  as  large  as  your  wrist 
on  some  and  only  half  as  large  on  others." 

“Well,  what  does  that  indicate?"  Terry  asked. 

“It  indicates  either  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
or  the  quality  of  the  farmer.  After  all  there  is  more  in  the 
man  than  there  is  in  the  land.  The  farmer  who  will  put  as 
much  labor  on  one  acre  of  ground  as  his  neighbor  puts  on 
two  makes  the  best  crop,  all  things  else  considered.  Some 
nun  try  to  cultivate  too  much  land  and  they  work  very 
hard:  while  others  will  cultivate  just  as  much  as  they  can 
cultivate  well,  and  will  make  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the 
who  trie-  to  cover  too  much  ground.” 

“flow’d  you  find  out  all  that,  Fred?”  Dick  Duncan 


“Juft t  as  I  find  out  a  great  many  other  things,  old  man. 
['■  observation,  p-king  questions  and  getting  at  the  bot- 
lor:  of  ‘long-.  Some  people  see  things  without  stopping 
t  v  trv  to  ader-tand  them.  Every  man  knows  that  a  snake 
can  clinch  a  fne  and  nine  out  of  ten  think  that  in  doing  so 


he  crawls  around  it,  like  the  stripes  on  a  barber’s  pole.  I 
thought  so,  too,  for  a  long  time,  but  one  day  I  watched  a 
black  snake  climbing  a  tree  to  rob  a  bird’s  nest,  and  1 
found  that  he  didn’t  circle  it  once,  hut  used  the  same  mo¬ 
tion  as  when  crawling  upon  the  ground,  only  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  get  on  the  side  of  the  tree  where  his  weight  wouldn’t 
cause  him  to  drop  off.” 

“Well,  by  George!  that’s  a  new  wrinkle,”  laughed  Terry. 
“I’ve  seen  snakes  up  in  trees,  but  don’t  remember  ever 
seeing  one  actually  climbing.  I’ve  seen  pictures  of  boa 
constrictors  coiled  around  trees,  or  the  limbs,  as  they 
caught  their  prey,  and  naturally  supposed  that  they 
climbed  that  way.” 

“There  you  arc,”  said  Fred.  “Different  snakes  have  dif¬ 
ferent  habits.  The  rattlesnake  never  climbs  a  tree,  and 
there  are  others  who  don’t,  either.  The  boa  constrictor,  in 
the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  tropical  regions,  coil  their 
tails  around  limbs,  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  to  enable  them 
to  strike  out  and  scoop  their  prey  in  their  coils.  They 
catch  tigers,  leopards,  deer,  antelopes,  sheep,  or  anything, 
and  the  grip  of  their  tails  enables  them  to  hold  the  strug¬ 
gling  prey  while  crushing  them.  Then  monkeys  can  grip 
the  limbs  with  their  tails,  and  so  can  the  ’possum ;  but  coons 
and  squirrels  do  not;  nor  do  any  of  the  serpents  except 
those  belonging  to  the  constrictor  family.” 

“Well,  drop  the  snake  topic,”  said  Dick;  “Tor  that  little 
house  over  on  the  hill  yonder  ahead  of  us  is  where  our 
game  is  in  hiding.  Now,  shall  we  stop  there  for  water,  rt 
the  old  well  by  the  roadside?” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  Fred;  “and  if  you  don’t  see  the 
men  about  anywhere,  one  of  us  must  go  in  and  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  get  water,  and  at  the  well,  if  ^ny  of  them  shows  up, 
we  can  talk  about  fishing  and  farming,  until  we  can  get 
sight  of  them,  or  hear  something  about,  them." 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  manage  it,  Fred." 

“All  right.  You  two  boys  keep  your  e}res  on  me  and 
when  I  tip  you  the  wink,  draw  quickly  and  cover  your 
man." 

They  drove  up  the  hill,  through  a  lane,  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  little  old  farmhouse,  where  they  saw  a  little 
old  lady  sitting  on  the  piazza  knitting. 

“Madam,"  called  Fred,  “can  we  have  a  drink  of  water 
out  of  the  well  ?" 

“Why,  yes;  of  course,"  she  answered. 

All  three  of  them  descended  from  the  wagon,  Dick 
hitching  the  horse  to  the  fence,  and  went  to  the  well.  An 
old  man  came  out,  with  a  dipper. 

“Going  a-fishing,  eh?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred;  “we  heard  there  were  plenty  of  fish 
in  the  creek  and  that  they  were  biting  well  about  now.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  they  are,”  assented  the  old  man. 

Terry  let  the  bucket  down  in  the  well  and  proceeded  to 
draw  it  np.  It  was  clear,  cold  water,  and  the  boys  drank 
copiously. 

A  few  minutes  later  two  men  came  ont  of  the  house  and 
joined  them.  They  were  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age  apparently,  and  dressed  like  farmers,  but  Fred 
quickly  noticed  that  their  hands  practically  denied  any 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  plough  handles. 
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“(icing  fishing,  eh?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Yes;  we’ve  been  told  there’s  good  fishing  down  on  the 
creek  below  here.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?” 

“Yes;  it’s  pretty  fair,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two.  “There 
was  quite  a  party  down  there  yesterday,  who  caught  a  good 
many.  Of  course,  in  a  small  stream,  like  that,  there  will 
naturally  be  fewer  to-day  than  there  was  yesterday.” 

“Where  is  the  best  place  to  go?”  Terry  asked. 

“Down  the  stream,”  replied  the  other.  “There  is  a  fine 
place  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  below  the  ford, 
where  I've  always  been  successful  myself.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  going  down  with  us?” 
Fred  asked. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  care  to  fish  any  to-day.” 

“Well,  will  we  be  trespassing  on  anybody’s  land,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  the  stream  ?” 

“Oh,  no;  there  is  no  need  of  your  going  through  the 
ploughed  grounds,  so  nobody  objects  to  it.” 

Just  then  the  horse  which  Dick  had  tied  to  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  fence  began  kicking  quite  viciously  at  a  very 
persistent  horse  fly. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “what’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Dick;  “he’s  a  livery  stable 
horse.” 

“There’s  a  horse  fly  bothering  him,”  remarked  one  of 
the  men,  who  took  his  hat  in  hand  and  went  across  the 
road  to  where  the  horse  was  hitched,  making  passes  at  the 
insect,  as  if  trying  to  smash  him.  The  others  followed,  and 
as  they  did  so  Fred  motioned  to  Terry  to  be  ready. 

The  fellow  with  the  hat  in  his  hand  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  smash  the  fly,  while  Dick  caught  hold  of  the  bit 
to  hold  the  horse.  At  last  the  fly  was  smashed  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  nTan  placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  re¬ 
marking:  “That  settled  him;”  and  as  he  turned  around 
he  found  himself  looking  down  into  the  muzzle  of  Terry’s 
revolver. 

“Hands  up!”  exclaimed  Fred,  in  a  very  stem  tone  of 
voice. 

“Hands  up !”  echoed  Terry. 

The  two  men  seemed  to  be  almost  paralyzed  over  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  for  a  few  brief  moments  they 
stood  as  if  rooted  in  their  tracks. 

“Hands  up!”  repeated  Fred,  “or  down  you  go  for  the 
last  time  in  your  lives.” 

Both  men  then  raised  their  hands  above  their  heads 
without  uttering  a  word. 

“Keep  them  there!”  ordered  Fred.  “If  you  lower  them 
just  an  inch  you  invite  a  bullet  through  your  heads.  Now, 
Dick,  go  through  them  and  see  if  they  have  any  weapons.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“boys,  he’s  peppered  the  bunch  of  us.” 

The  old  man  who  was  standing  at  the  well,  on  seeing 
the  other  two  with  their  hands  above  their  heads,  with  re 
volvers  aimed  at  their  breasts,  yelled  at  the  top  of  hi; 
voice,  “Thieves !  Murder !  Robbers !”  and  ran  into  the  house 
while  the  old  wife  added  her  voice  to  his  in  the  uproar. 


S  BIC  CONTRACT. 


“Hurry  up,  Dick,”  ordered  Fred.  “Search  them  for 

arms.” 

Dick  turned  to  the  one  nearest  him,  thrust  his  hand  into< 
his  pocket  and  relieved  him  of  a  small  Smith  &  W<*s*on 
revolver  and  an  ordinary  pocket  knife.  ’\  hen  he  went  to 
the  other  and  found  a  similar  weapon  on  him.  He  had 
scarcely  stowed  them  away  in  his  own  pocket  when  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard  from  the  door  of  the  old  farm¬ 
house,  and  the  next  moment  the  whole  five  of  them  were 
peppered  with  bird  shot,  the  old  man  having  blazed  away 
at  them  with  a  shotgun.  They  danced  lively  for  a  few 
moments,  and  both  the  forgers  yelled  at  the  top  of  their 
voices: 

“Stop  that,  you  blasted  old  fool !” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  rubbing  his  back  and 
hips,  “he  pepperedHhe  crowd  of  us!” 

Bang  went  the  gun  again,  and  the  whole  crowd  began 
dancing  around  at  a  lively  rate.  Again  the  two  forgers 
yelled  to  the  old  man,  who  hurriedly  began  reloading  the 
gun,  I 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “go  take  that  gun  away  from  the  old 
fool,  or  he’ll  bag  the  bunch  of  us.” 

“Cover  my  man  here,  Dick,”  said  Terry,  and  Dick  raised 
his  revolver  and  covered  the  forger  whom  Terry  had  been 
holding  up,  and  the  next  moment  the  latter  made  a  break 
for  the  house.  The  old  man  was  so  excited  that  he  was 
unable  to  reload  the  gun  in  time  for  another  discharge  be¬ 
fore  Terry  reached  him. 

He  snatched  the  gun  away  from  him  and  threatened 
to  smash  his  head  if  he  didn’t  sit  down  and  behave  him¬ 


self. 


“Thieves!  Murder!  Robbers!”  yelled  the  old  fellow. 

Terry  returned  with  the  shotgun,  carrying  it  in  one 
hand  while  rubbing  himself  with  the  other. 

“I’m  glad  it  wasn’t  loaded  with  buck  shot,”  he  remarked, 
as  he  rejoined  the  party  across  the  road,  “or  he’d  have 
killed  the  whole  gang.” 

“Well,  he  peppered  us  anyway.”  remarked  Dick.  “I 
think  all  of  my  tail-feathers  are  shot  away.” 

One  of  the  forgers  laughed  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he 
was  badly  peppered,  too. 

“Now,  Dick,”  ordered  Fred,  “get  that  cord  and  tie  these 
prisoners  up.” 

“See  here,”  one  of  the  prisoners  asked,  “what  does  all 
this  mean?” 

“It  means  that  you  are  wanted  in  Utica,”  said  Fred, 
“and  you’re  going  there  dead  or  alive.” 

“Who  wants  us  in  Utica?” 

“The  sheriff.” 


“What’s  he  got  against  us?” 

“He’s  got  a  warrant  for  each  of  you.” 

“  I  he  deuce  lie  has!  What’s  the  charge?” 

“That  little  affair  at  the  bank.” 

Affair  at  the  bank!  We’ve  had  nothing  to  do  at  the 
bank,  ’i  ou  fellows  have  made  a  mistake;”  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  man’s  face  about  half  convinced  Fred  that 
he  had  told  the  truth. 


? 


•  - 


He  looked  at  Dick,  tVho  was  returning  with  the  bunch 
|  of  cord. 
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“Oh.  that  $  all  right,"  said  Dick.  “There’s  no  mistake 
about  it.  M  e  ve  got  the  right  111011.” 

“No,  you  haven't,"  said  the  prisoner.  “I  don’t  know 
"'hat  the  charge  against  us  is;  but  we  have  broken  no  law 
w  hatever." 

“That’s  all  right,"  said  Dick.  “You  scooped  a  bank 
l  tica  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  You’ve  played  the 
game  well  and  you  have  been  hiding  out  here,  where  no¬ 
body  would  ever  think  of  looking  for  you.” 

“I  tell  you  you’ve  made  a  mistake,”  persisted  the  pris¬ 


oner. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Dick,  with  a  positiveness  that 
satisfied  Fred  that  his  old  classmate  knew  what  he  was 
doing. 

All  the  time  Dick  was  tying  the  two  prisoners,  so  as  to 
render  escape  impossible,  and  while  he  was  doing  so,  the 
old  man  and  his  wife,  on  the  little  porch,  kept  on  yelling: 
“Thieves!  Murder!  Bobbers!”  and  calling  for  help. 

What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked,  when  the 
prisoners  were  safely  bound  up. 

“Thieves!  Murder!  Bobbers!” 

“Say,  look  here,”  said  Terry,  going  up  to  the  old  man, 
catching  him  by  the  collar  and  giving  him  a  vigorous 
shaking,  “I’ve  a  mind  to  tie  you  up  to  a  tree  and  fill  you 
full  of  bird  shot.” 

With  that  the  old  woman  sprang  at  him  and  got  one 
hand  in  his  hair,  at  the  same  time  screaming  for  all  she 
was  worth,  and  the  next  moment  the  old  man  joined  in  to 
help  her.  Terry  managed  to  throw  out  one  foot  and  trip 
the  old  man,  causing  him  to  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  porch. 
Then  he  seized  the  old  lady  by  the  wrist,  to  prevent  her 
from  getting  away  with  his  scalp.  He  was  trying  to  figure 
up  how  he  could  save  his  hair,  when  Dick  ran  up  to  his 
assistance. 

“Get  her  loose,  Dick,”  he  said.  “Don’t  hurt  hey.  She 
means  well,  but  I  don’t  appreciate  her  good  intentions.” 

Dick  seized  her  hand  and  by  rubbing  his  knuckles 
against  the  back  of  it,  forced  her  to  release  her  grip  on 
Terry’s  hair. 

“Come  away,  Dick,”  said  Terry;  “let  them  yell  the  roof 
off  of  the  house  if  they  want  to;”  and  they  hurried  back  to 
the  wagon,  where  they  assisted  the  two  prisoners  into  it 
and  drove  off,  taking  the  double-barreled  shotgun  with 
them.  ' 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  he  rubbed  his  right  thigh,  “I 
want  to  make  a  bet  with  you.” 

“All  right.  What  is  it?” 

“I’ll  bet  I’ve  got  two  shots  to  your  one  in  me.” 

“I’ll  go  you.  How  much?” 

“Ten  dollars,”  said  Terry,  still  vigorously  rubbing  him¬ 
self. 

“You’]l  lose,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  got  a  hundred  if 
I’ve  got  one.” 

“Great  Scott!  let’s  double  the  bet,”  said  Terry.  “I’ve 
got  a  thousand.” 

“Do  ;ou  think  nobody  got  any  but  you?”  said  Dick. 

“WeL,  I  don’t  know;  but  I  think  I  got  more  than  my 


share.” 

“J  guess  we  all  feel  that  way,”  remarked  Fred.  “It’s 
lucky  for  us  it  was  bird  shot.  I  guess  it’s  No.  8.  I  once 


counted  the  number  of  shot  in  an  ounce  of  No.  8  and  found 
nine  hundred;  SO'  we  got  eighteen  hundred  chucked  into 
the  five  of  us.  I’m  going  to  send  that  old  man  a  medal. 
He’s  like  the  old  fellow  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  who 
was  found  fighting  on  his  own  hook  and  paid  no  attention 
to  orders  at  all.  An  officer  told  him  to  cease  firing,  and 
he  suggested  that  he  go  down  below  and  stay  there.  Hur¬ 
ry  up,  Dick,  I  want  to  get  to  town  as  soon  as  possible  and 
have  the  shot  picked  out  of  me.  He  wasn’t  more  than 
fifty  yards  from  us,  so  I  guess  some  are  in  pretty  deep.” 

“Yes,”  remarked  Dick ;  “I  can’t  see  how  it  is  that  none 
of  us  was  hit  in  the  face.” 

They  drove  pretty  fast,  and  when  they  reached  Center¬ 
ville  inquired  of  a  man  at  the  livery  stable  where  the  jail 
was,  and  on  receiving  the  necessary  information  drove 
there  at  once.  They  found  the  jailer,  but  he  refused  to 
lock  up  the  prisoners,  unless  a  warrant  for  their  arrest  was 
produced. 

“Where’s  the  sheriff?”  Fred  asked. 

“Tie  lives  seven  miles  out  in  the  country,”  said  the  jail¬ 
er;  “but  he  comes  into  town  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
he  may  be  here  now,”  and  he  sent  his  son  up  on  the  main 
street  to  inquire  for  the  sheriff. 

He  soon  returned  with  that  official.  Fred  explained  the 
situation.  The  sheriff  was  in  doubt  about  what  he  should 
do.  Finally  he  suggested  that  they  should  make  oath  that 
they  were  bank  forgers,  for  whom  warrants  were  out. 
They  did  so  promptly  and  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
locking  them  up  in  the  jail  and  notifying  the  sheriff  at 
Utica  by  telegram,  asking  that  parties  be  sent  to  Center¬ 
ville  to  identify  them. 

“Now,  sheriff,”  said  Fred,  “the  whole  five  of  us  are 
loaded  down  with  No.  8  bird  shot,  blown  into  us  by  the 
old  man  w*ho  lives  in  the  farmhouse  where  we  found  the 
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prisoners.  Kindly  show  us  where  we  can  find  a  physician 
who  can  relieve  us  of  the  lead.” 

“Ail  right.  Come  ahead,”  said  the  sheriff.  “So  the  old 
man  shot  you,  did  he?” 

“Yes,  and  he  peppered  the  prisoners  just  about  as  much 
as  he  did  us.  He  didn’t  seem  to  care  a  snap  who  he  hit.” 

The  sheriff  led  them  to  the  office  of  a  physician,  who 
spent  a  tleast  three  hours  picking  the  shot  out  of  the  boys, 
who  squirmed  and  twisted  under  the  operation  and  made 
many  very  emphatic  remarks.  The  physician  himself 
several  times  roared  with  laughter  over  the  left-handed 
blessings  that  Terry  and  Dick  bestowed  upon  old  Martin, 
who  had  peppered  them. 

“Doctor,  save  mine,”  said  Fred.  “I  want  to  keep  every 
shot.  I’m  going  to  string  them  and  give  them  to  my  best 
girl  as  beads.” 

“By  George !  I  never  thought  of  that,”  laughed  Terry. 
“What  did  you  do  with  mine,  Doc?” 

“They’re  in  that  saucer  there,”  said  the  doctor;  “but 
they’re  mixed  up  with  your  friend’s  here;”  and  he  nodded 
toward  Dick. 

“Well,  we’ll  have  to  divide  them,  Dick,”  said  Terry. 

“Dividq  nothing,”  growled  Dick.  “You  are  welcome  to 
mine.  Sorry  you  didn’t  get  them  before  I  did.” 

When  they  were  relieved  of  the  shot,  the  three  felt  very’ 
sore,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  doctor  advised  that  they 


bat  ho  their  wounds  with  a  limiment  and  keep  very  quiet 
for  several  days. 

’’Keep  quiet!"  growled  Dick.  “I’ve  got  to;  and  worse 
still,  I’ve  got  to  stand  up  to  eat  for  a  week  to  come.” 

“I  guess  I'll  keep  you  company,  Dick,  said  Terry,  “and 
if  a  man  gives  me  a  kick,  even  in  play,  1  11  shoot  him  on 
the  spot.” 

“How  much  do  I  owe  you,  Doctor?”  Fred  asked,  as  they 
were  about  to  leave  the  physician’s  office. 

“Well,  let  me  see,”  said  the  doctor,  musingly.  “1  guess 
I’d  better  charge  so  much  a  shot.” 

“Better  make  it  so  much  a  pound,”  suggested  Terry, 
“and  stick  to  the  market  price.” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  market  price  for  that,”  returned  the 
physician.  “I  guess  you  can  stand  ten  cents  a  shot.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  light,”  said  Fred.  “Count  the  shot; 
but  1  wouldn’t  have  them  fired  into  me  again  for  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  shot.” 

There  were  fifty-seven  shot  in  all,  of  which  number  Fred 
had  twenty-three.  The  rest  were  divided  between  Terry 
and  Dick,  as  they  had  been  mixed. 

“Five  dollars  and  seventy  cents,”  said  Fred.  “It  pays 
you  better  than  it  does  us,  Doctor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fun  you  had  with  us.  The  truth  is,  you  hurt  worse  than 
the  old  man  did;  for  we  got  them  all  at  the  same  time, 
while  you  dug  them  out  one  at  a  time.” 

The  doctor  laughed  heartily  and  complimented  them  on 
their  good  nature. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  detective  arrived  from*  Utica  and 
was  conducted  at  once  to  the  jail,  where  he  identified  the 
two  prisoners  as  the  famous  forgers  for  whom  he  had  been 
looking  for  more  than  a  year. 

“I  knew  I  was  right,”  said  Dick,  greatly  relieved. 

“How  did  you  get  on  to  them?”  the  detective  asked. 

“Just  by  tho  merest  accident;  but  in  following  it  up  I 
gained  the  confidence  of  an  unsuspecting  friend  of  theirs, 
whom  I  will  not  betray.  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  investi¬ 
gating  and  when  I  was  fully  satisfied  as  to  their  identity 
I  sent  for  Fearnot  and  Olcott  to  come  and  help  me  out.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  notify  the  police  in  Utica?” 

“Because  1  didn’t  know  any  of  them  there  and  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  divide  the  reward  with  mv  friends.” 

The  detective  didn’t  seem  to  be  very  happy  over  the 
matter,  as  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to 
run  down  the  forgers,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  reward 
that  had  been  offered  for  their  capture.  The  prisoners 
were  turned  over  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken 
back  to  Utica,  but  not  until  Dick  demanded  of  the  sheriff 
a  receipt  for  the  two  prisoners,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
he,  Fred  and  Terry  had  delivered  them  at  the  jail  in  Cen¬ 
terville. 

“Say,  boys,”  said  Dick,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our 
going  to  1  tiea  and  seeing  the  prisoners  delivered  to  the 
sheriff  there.  That  detective  is  mad  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  missed  the  reward,  and  it  might  be  that  they  would 
pay  him  handsomely  to  let  them  escape.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “We’ve  got  the 
sheriff’-*  receipt  for  them  here,  and  our  responsibility  ceases 
with  flint.  The  truth  is,  I'd  rather  stay  here  until  those 
1  ;rd  shot  wounds  cease  stinging.” 


“So  would  I,”  said  Terry;  and  they  decided  to  remain 
at  the  hotel. 

As  a  matter  of  course  their  exploit  created  considerable 
sensation  in  the  community.  Many  old  citizens  came  to 
them  and  congratulated  them  on  their  pluck  and  go- 
judgment  in  the  capture  of  the  two  noted  forgers.  Quit 
a  number  of  young  men,  on  learning  that  Fred  was  tie 
famous  atldete  of  Avon  Academy  and  ale,  showed  him  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  They  remembered  reading  about 
the  great  bicycle  tournament  at  Avon,  the  boat  races  and 
other  athletic  sports  in  which  lie  had  been  the  central  fig¬ 
ure.  The  local  paper  spoke  highly  of  all  three  of  them  and 
reprinted  extracts  from  other  papers  which  had  made  men¬ 
tion  of  his  and  Terry’s  adventures,  all  of  which  made  them 
very  popular  in  Centerville.  On  the  second  and  third  days 
they  were  all  three  so  very'  sore  that  they  felt  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  leave  their  rooms.  They  laughed  and  joked  each 
other  about  the  bet  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  made,  as  they 
were  driving  back  to  town  with  the  prisoners,  Fred  saving 
that  he  had  won,  while  Terry  insisted  that  there  was  a 
doubt. 


“Oh,  you  want  to  get  out  of  it,”  said  Fred.  “I  had 
twenty-three  shots  while  you  and  Dick  combined  had  only 
thirty-four.” 

They  finally  decided  that  Fred  had  won  and  Terry  paid 
the  bet,  saying,  as  lie  did  so: 

“I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  get  them  all,  old  man.” 

“Well,  I’m  not,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m  no  hog.  I  know 
when  I  have  enough.” 


“So  do  I;  and  I  know  when  I  have  too  much,  too." 

A  few  days  later  they  were  sitting  in  the  reading  room, 
where  Terry  was  looking  over  the  columns  of  the  local 
paper.  He  read  an  account  of  where  the  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  had  been  for  weeks  working  hard  to  raise 
money  enough  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  county  fair  that 
fall.  The  paper  complained  of  a  lamentable  lack  of  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  town.  It  claimed  that  the  countv  was  one 
of  the  best  in  that  part  of  the  State,  in  a  splendid  farming 
region,  and  that  nearly  every  farmer  would  not  only  attend 
the  fair,  but  exhibit  the  products  of  his  farm;  and  that 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  would  be  attracted  to  the 
town,  would  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  with  the  mer¬ 
chants,  hotels  and  hoarding  houses.  T  et  the  committee 
was  unable  to  get  subscriptions  from  the  business  men  tc 


“Say.  Fred,’  said  Terry,  turning  to  Fearnot,  “they 
trying  to  get  up  a  county  fair  here,  and  it  looks  as  thou, 
they’d  make  a  failure  of  it.” 


“\\  hat  seems  to  be  the  trouble?”  Fred  asked. 

“Lack  of  money.  They  want  several  thousand  dollar 
to  put  up  buildings  and  oiler  prizes  and  premiums,  an 
the  business  men  don  t  seem  disposed  to  put  up  for  it.** 
^ell,  that  happens  often  in  small  towns,"  remark*'* 
I  red.  I  here  are  always  a  few  who  are  willing  to  do  thei 
^little,  vhilo  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  arc  willin 
to  let  them  do  it  all.”  *  • 


I  it  donia.  e  \e  got  quite  a  number  of  enterprising  ni 
chants  there,  but  the  rest  of  the  community  seemed  to  e 
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wn  I'.itlo  about  whether  a  thing  of  that  kind  was  a  success 
or  note" 

"  i  hoy  ought  to  be  able  to  make  it  pay  here/’  remarked 
trod.  "There  are  fine  farms  in  this  county,  and  they 
could  make  a  splendid  exhibit.'’ 

"\es,  so  they  could;  but  the  farmers  claim  that  the  town 
people  are  the  only  ones  who  get  any  benefit  from  the  fair, 
as  the  visitors  spend  their  money  at  the  hotels,  boarding 
houses  and  bar-rooms,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  put  up 
their  money  to  run  it.” 

ell,  they're  nearly  right,”  remarked  Fred.  “A  far¬ 
mer  gets  some  satisfaction  in  the  way  of  pride  when  he 
wins  a  premium,  and  that’s  about  all  the  good  it  does  him. 
If  he  gets  twenty-five  dollars  for  raising  the  biggest  hog, 
he  gets  the  money  and  brags  about  the  hog  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  while  the  merchant  will  take  in  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  above  his  ordinary  sales  and  the  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  reap  a  harvest.” 

While  they  were  talking  about  the  matter,  one  of  the 
citizens  of  the  place  came  in  and  picked  up  a  paper,  and 
turning  to  Fred  asked  how  his  wounds  were  getting  on. 

“Oh,  they’re  having  lots  of  fun  with  me,”  he  said;  and 
then,  in  course  of  conversation,  Fred  inquired  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  if  he  thought  they  would  succeed  in  getting  up  the 


fair. 


“Xo,  I  don’t  think  they  will,”  was  the  reply.  “They  can't 
raise  money  enough  to  set  it  going.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  business  men  of  the  town? 
Why  don’t  they  put  it  up?” 

The  citizen  shrugged  his  shoulder  and  remarked: 
“Haven’t  got  it,  I  guess.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  CONTRACTS  TO  RUN  A  COUNTY  FAIR. 

After  the  boys  had  been  a  little  over  a  week  at  Center¬ 
ville,  they  had  become  acquainted  with  all  the  young  men 
and  the  majority  of  the  elder  ones  of  the  town.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  little  social  gatherings  and  thus  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  young  ladies.  It 
was  at  the  residence  of  the  leading  merchant  of  Centerville 
one  evening  that  Fred  met  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  who  had  been  very  prominent  in  the  movement  to 
^et  up  a  county  fair.  The  latter  was  very  despondent  over 
the  situation. 

‘•Why  don’t  you  let  it  out  by  contract?”  Fred  asked  him. 

The  man  looked  at  him  inquiringly  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  asked: 

*•1  don’t  think  I  quite  understand  your  question.  Please 
explain  it.” 

“Well,  I  mean  why  don’t  you  let  out  the  whole  business 
to  parties  who  will  put  up  the  money,  offer  premiums  and 
prizes  and  take  their  chances  in  getting  their  money  back 
out  of  the  gate  receipts.” 

“O’;,  yes.  I  understand,”  replied  a  committeeman.  “I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  done  before,  and  don’t  believe 
that  an  bod v  would  take  the  contract.” 


“Well,  because  it  hasn’t  been  done  is  no  reason  why  it 
couldn’t,”  said  Fred.  “The  fair  will  last  one  week  and 
many  thousands  of  people  will  pay  money  to  visit  it,  see  the 


exhibits  and  the  games.” 


“What  sort  of  games?”  the  other  asked. 

“Why,  such  games  as  are  usually  had  at  fairs;  horse 
races,  foot  races,  bicycle  races,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  an  attendance  of 
anywhere  between  five  and  six  thousand  a  day,  and  an 
admission  of  twenty-five  cents  might  pay  for  the  whole 
thing.” 


“Of  course  it  would.  That’s  what  we’ve  been  trying  to 
make  the  people  believe.  The  merchants  were  all  willing 
to  subscribe  liberally;  but  they  don’t  want  to  carry  the 
whole  burden  of  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  as  for  letting  it 
out  by  contract,  I  don’t  think  that  anyone  has  ever  thought 
of  it.  I  don’t  believe  that  anybody  would  take  such  a 
contract.” 

“Oh,  that  depends  altogether  upon  what  sort  of  a  con¬ 
tract  is  offered.  If  the  society  is  in  a  position  to  make 
a  contract  I  don’t  know  but  what  I’d  make  an  offer  my¬ 
self.” 

“Have  you  had  any  experience  in  such  things?” 

“Xo;  I’ve  attended  several  fairs  and  participated  in  two 
of  them  that  were  financial  successes.  If  you’ll  come 
around  to  the  hotel  to-morrow,  we’ll  have  a  talk  about  it.” 

“All  right,  I  will;  and  will  bring  the  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  with  me.” 

The  next  day  the  man  met  Fred  at  the  hotel,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  tall,  gray-haired  old  gentleman,  a  resident  of 
the  town,  but  who  had  a  couple  of  farms  a  few  miles  out¬ 
side  of  Centerville.  Fie  was  the  president  of' the  County 
Agricultural  Socity,  and  a  man  of  considerable  means.  In 
financial  matters  he  was  as  close  as  the  bark  on  a  tree; 
but  thoroughly  responsible  and  a  man  of  much  influence. 
His  name  was  Roddy.  Fred  had  met  him  two  or  three 
times  before.  „ 

“We  came  to  talk  with  you  about  the  fair,  Mr.  Fearnot,” 
said  Roddy,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  corner  of  the  reading 
room.  “Mr.  Moore  here  tells  me  that  you  have  suggested 
that  the  fair  be  let  out  by  contract.  It’s  something  new 
and  I’d  like  to  get  your  idea  about  how  such  a  thing  could 
be  done.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “the  thought  never  occurred  to  me 
until  last  night,  when  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Moore  about 
the  fair  that  you  were  trying  to  get  up.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  could  be  done  easily  by  contract,  if  your  society  has 
authority  to  make  one.  I  would  agree  to  make  the  con¬ 
tract  myself,  if  I  could  get  it  on  my  terms  and  would  he 
permitted  to  run  it  without  interference.” 

“How  would  you  run  it?”  Roddy  asked. 

“Just  like  all  other  fairs  are  run;  offering  premiums  and 
prizes  of  sufficient  amount  to  bring  about  a  strong  com¬ 
petition  among  all  the  farmers  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
merchants  in  the  town,  and  particularly  among  the  house¬ 
wives.  Then  I  would  bring  in  attractions  to  draw  in 
thousands  of  people  who  have  no  exhibits  to  make,  such  as 
foot  races,  horse  races,  bicycle  races  and  other  things  of 
that  kind,  with  a  band  of  music,  a  restaurant  and  other 


attractive  features,  and  charge  an  admission  of  twenty-five 


cents  to  set*  all  the  exhibits  and  an  extra  admission  to  see 

t 

the  games.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  think  our  people  would  stand  any  gam¬ 
bling  of  any  kind.” 

“No  gambling  would  be  permitted,’  said  bred,  so  far  as 
the  management  would  be  concerned.  Of  course  sporting 
men  would  bet  on  the  races,  which  they  would  do  any¬ 
how,  no  matter  what  the  rules  were.” 

“Well,  you  know  it  would  require  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  seats,  grand  stands,  enclosure,  and  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  exhibit.  Could  you  put  up  the  money 
for  that?” 

“Yes;  no  trouble  about  that.  If  you  make  a  satisfactory 
contract  with  me  and  then  co-operate  with  me,  I’ll  deposit 
every  cent  required  with  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  and 
let  him  pay  the  bills  after  I  audit  them ;  the  buildings  to  be 
mine  after  the  fair  ends;  you  to  furnish  the  grounds,  free 
of  charge,  and  let  me  retain  possession  for  two  months.” 

Hoddy  and  Moore  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  uttering  a  word.  Then  the  for¬ 
mer  turned  to  Fred  with: 

“Draw  up  the  contract  in  writing,  let  me  nave  it  and  I’ll 
call  a  meeting  of  the  society  and  submit  it  to  them.  I  like 
the  idea  and  will  advise  that  the  offer  be  accepted,  provided 
the  details  in  the  contract  embody  the  suggestions  you  have 
just  made.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  never  did  anything  of  the 
kind  before;  but  I  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  how  I  could 
run  it  successfully  and  make  money  out  of  it..  Of  course 
you  understand  that  the  crowds  that  will  be  here  daily  for 
a  week  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  town;  and 
that’s  where  the  business  men  of  Centerville  will  be  bene¬ 
fited.  If  it  is  not  a  financial  success  the  loss  will  he 
mine.  If  there  is  any  profit  in  it,  that  will  belong  to  me. 
I  would  require  that  the  society  co-operate  with  me  as 
though  they  wore  shouldering  the  responsibility  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  same  time  leaving  all  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  me.” 

“We  would  gladly  do  that,”  said  Roddy;  “and  if  you  can 
deposit  the  sum  agreed  upon  with  the  treasurer,  I  don’t 
think  there  will  be  any  difficulty  about  it.  Put  your  offer 
in  writing  and  let  me  have  it  some  time  to-day.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred;  “if  you'll  call  here  two  hours  later 
I’ll  have  it  ready  for  you.” 

The  two  men  then  shook  hands  with  him  and  left  the 
hotel.  They  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes,  when  Terry 
and  Dick  came  in,  having  been  outside,  in  front  of  the  ho¬ 
tel,  talking  with  some  young  men. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “you  and  Dick  come  over  here. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

Terry  and  Dick  brought  a  couple  of  chairs  over  into  the 
corner  where  Fred  was  and  sat  down  in  front,  of  him. 

“Are  you  both  in  good  condition?”  Fred  asked  then. 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  am,”  said  Terry.  “I’m  feeling  a  little 
sore,  though,  in  spots.” 

“All  right.  How  is  it  with  you,  Dick?*’ 

“About  the  same,  thank  you,”  said  Duncan. 

“Well,  do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  stand  a  severe  shock 
without  falling  out  of  your  chairs?” 

“That  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  shock  it  is,”  said 


Terry.  “If  you’re  going  to  turn  loose  an  electric  battery 
on  us,  I’d  first  like  know  about  how  many  volts  w’ll  have  to 
tackle.” 

“There  isn’t  any  electricity  about  it,”  laughed  Fred. 
“I’m  going  to  make  a  proposition  to  run  the  county  fair 
here  by  contract.” 

Both  Dick  and  Terry  tumbled  off  their  chairs;  but  pick¬ 
ed  themselves  up  again  a  moment  later  and  resumed  their 
seats. 

“Go  on,”  said  Terry.“I  feel  better  now;  but  don’t  turn  it 
on  too  strong.” 

“Well,  brace  up;  that  was  only  a  little  shock;”  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  explain  the  offer  he  thought  of  making  to 
the  officers  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society  to  put  up 
the  fair  buildings,  offer  premiums  and  prizes,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  was  to  manage  it  in  his  own  way,  back¬ 
ed  up  by  the  society,  and  take  his  chances  of  making  or 
losing  on  the  investment. 

“Of  'course  I’ll  want  you  two  to  help  me  out  with  it; 
for  I  could  trust  you  fellows  in  any  sort  of  a  game.’ 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  when  he  had  heard  the 
story,  “hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  you’d  take  a  contract  to 
run  the  whole  State.” 

“Of  course  I  would,  if  I  could  get  it  on  my  own  terms. 
I’m  going  to  draw  up  a  contract  to  submit  to  them,  and  one 
feature  of  it  is  to  be  complete  control  of  the  fair  grounds 
for  sixty  days  after  the  fair  ends,  and  we  can  run  shows  and 
races  of  all  kinds  as  long  as  we  can  make  it  pay.” 

“You  can’t  made  it  pay,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “There 
isn’t  population  enough  in  the  town  to  make  anything  pay 
here  after  the  fair  week.” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  think  of  depending  upon  the  home  pop¬ 
ulation.  A  sparring  match  between  well-known  boxers 
would  draw  hundreds  of  sporting  people.  So  would  horse 
races  and  anything  else  in  the  way  of  athletic  sports.” 

“Yes;  but  you’d  have  to  put  up  a  purse  for  them.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  Let  them  put  it  up  themselves.  But 
outside  of  all  that  I  believe  I  could  make  it  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day  during  the  fair  week.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head.  “We’d 
have  to  put  up  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  to  get  the 
thing  in  shape.” 

“Probably  I  will.  You  forget  privileges  that/  can  be 
sold;  the  admission  to  the  exhibits  and  the  race  tracks  to 
be  extra.” 

“There’s  where  they’ll  kick/’  said  Terry.  “If  you 

charge  extra  tor  the  race  track,  there’ll  be  the  biggest  kind 
of  a  kick.” 
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the  race  track,  but  only  for  seats  on  the  grand  stand,  an 
the  grand  stand  will  take  up  all  the  room.” 

“1  hat’s  all  right,”  laughed  Terry;  “but  won’t  they  sc 
the  trick?” 


“Well,  suppose  they  do?  Do  you  know  of  any  trade 
that  hasn  t.  a.  few  tricks  in  it?  It’s  always  a  rule;  where 
there  s  free  admission  you  must  pay  for  scats;  and  those 
who  wish  to  make  records  for  their  stock  will  pay  an  en¬ 
trance  fee,  as  will  those  who  race  for  prizes.  I  think  I  can 

make  it  pay  and  I’m  going  to  try  it,  if  you  fellows  will  help 
me  out.” 


"Count  me  in,”  said  Dick. 

"\\  ell,  you  know  you  can  always  depend  on  me,”  said 
Terry,  "either  to  run  the  fair,  run  the  county,  run  the 
J$:a:e,  or  anything  else.” 

"I hen  1  11  write  out  the  contract,  or  rather  put  down 
the  points,  and  he  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  reading  room 
with  pencil  and  paper,  and  made  a  rough  draft  of  such  a 
contract  as  he  would  be  willing  to  make. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  do  it,  as  there  were  many  little 
points  to  be  considered;  but  when  the  president  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  came  in,  according  to  appointment,  the 
document  was  ready  for  him.  He  read  it  over  carefully 
two  or  three  times  and  asked  for  information  on  certain 
points.  When  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  lie  remarked: 

"I  consider  it  a  very  fair  proposition,  and  I  think  the  so¬ 
ciety  will  accept  it  if  assured  you  are  financially  able  to 
carry  it  out.” 

“There  will  be  no  trouble  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “You 
can  let  the  acceptance  hinge  on  that,  if  you  wish.  The 
contract  need  not  be  signed  until  the  money  is  here  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  who,  of  course,  must 
be  a  responsible  man.” 

“Oh,  yes;  he’s  all  right,”  said  Roddy.  “We’ll  have  a 
meeting  of  the  society  to-morrow  at  Moore’s  office,  and  the 
proposition  will  be  submitted  to  them.  You  must  under¬ 
stand  that  a  minor  can’t  be  held  legally  to  any  contract.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that.  That’s  why  I’m  willing  to  put 
up  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  but  he  must 
sign  an  agreement  to  pay  it  out  after  I  audit  every  bill;  nor 
must  he  pay  a  single  bill  until  it  has  first  passed  through 
mv  hands.” 

Mr.  Roddy  went  away  with  a  rough  draft  of  the  contract 
in  his  possession,  and  the  next  day  submitted  it  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  directors  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society.  It 
was  very  promptly  accepted  and  a  lawyer  was  employed  to 
draw  up  the  contract,  in  proper  shape,  embodying  every 
proposition  made  by  Fred.  When  he  read  it  over,  the 
lawyer  remarked: 

“That  young  man  has  a  good  business  head.  He  evi¬ 
dently  knows  what  he  is  doing.” 

Two  copies  of  the  contract  were  made,  one  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  Fred  and  the  other  by  the  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  when  they  were  duly  signed,  Fred,  who  had 
drawn  on  his  bank  account  at  home,  put  up  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  Then  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
fair  was  a  certainty;  that  sufficient  capital  had  been  secured 
and  work  on  the  fair  grounds  would  begin  at  once.  It 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Fred  Fearnot  would  be  in  charge 
and  superintend  everything. 

The  grounds  selected  had  once  before  been  used  for  a 
county  fair,  just  in  the  edge  of  the  town,  part  of  it  being  in 
a  splendid  grove  of  trees;  but  the  greater  bulk  of  it  had  but 
few  shade  trees  on  it. 

“It’s  a  splendid  place,”  remarked  Fred,  as  he,  Terry  and 
Dirk  inspected  it.  “It  lies  well  and  we  can  construct  a 
r,r;  ,dful  race  track  around  out  there,  and  enclose  the 
whole  place  with  a  board  fence  eight  feet  high.” 

It  leaked  out  rather  slowly  that  the  fair  was  to  be  run 

bv  contract,  and  even  then,  when  it  became  known,  very 

* 


few  people  really  understood  the  nature  of  the  contract. 
Every  announcement  was  made  as  if  coming  from  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  fhe  Agricultural  Society,  and  none  were  made 
without  Fred’s  sanction,  nor  did  he  make  any  until  he  had 
first  submitted  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  which,  of 
course,  prevented  any  misunderstanding. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  to  Terry  and  Dick,  “we’ve  got  to 
hurry  this  thing  through  fast,  and  make  the  heads  of 
these  people  fairly  swim  as  they  look  on.  There’s  a  lot  of 
buildings  to  be  put  up;  all  of  rough  planks,  of  course,  for 
they’re  only  temporary.  But  they  must  be  substantial  and 
well  built,  so  that  in  case  of  rain  people  will  be  protected.” 

Orders  were  given  for  the  lumber  and  every  bill  prompt¬ 
ly  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  material.  Workmen  were 
employed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  push  the  work  through 
rapidly.  Officers  and  members  of  the  society  looked  on 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  for  they  saw  the  buildings  go¬ 
ing  up  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  them.  Vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  hand  bills  were  printed  and  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  county,  announcing  the  date  of  the  fair,  and  a  long 
list  of  premiums  for  all  kinds  of  exhibits,  both  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  lines.  The  farmers  at  once  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  and  the  tempting  prizes  offered  the 
wives  of  farmers  and  mechanics  for  samples  of  handiwork, 
in  either  culinary  or  needlework,  set  the  women  going  with 
all  their  might  to  compete. 

There  had  been  several  fairs  held  in  the  county,  up  to 
some  five  or  six  years  before,  but  none  of  them  excited  the 
interest  among  the  masses  of  the  people  that  this  one  did, 
which  Fred  had  contracted  to  mange.  The  announcement 
was  made  in  the  papers,  over  the  signatures  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  society,  that  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  prizes  was  already  in  the  bank. 

“Fred,  I  believe  you’re  going  to  make  it  a  success,”  said 
Terry,  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  work  began. 

“Well,  that’s  what  I’m  working  for.  I  believe  there’s 
money  in  it,  as  well  as  a  deal  of  fun.” 

“Where  does  the  fun  come  in?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

“Wait  and  see,”  laughed  Fred.  “Before  the  fair  opens 
you’ll  have  at  least  a  hundred  men  coming  to  you,  telling 
you  how  to  run  it;  and  you  can  extract  a  deal  of  fun  out  of 
that,  if  you  know  how.  Then  you’ll  have  all  sorts  of  fakirs 
trying  to  arrange  to  get  in  to  run  their  little  games.  Then 
you’ll  have  a  lot  of  old  women  after  you  trying  to  get  the 
best  place  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their  handiwork.  Oh, 
}ou  wait,  old  man,  I’m  going  to  put  you  in  charge  of  that 
department.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Dick.  “If  I’m  down  on  that 
programme,  I’ll  resign  right  here.” 

“Now,  don’t  go  to  running  away  from  any  danger  before 
you  face  it.  There  are  several  departments  where  each 
may  have  a  manager,  and  you  mustn’t  shirk  work  that  falls 
to  you.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  make  the  mistake  of  giving  me  work 
that  I  don’t  know  anything  about.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  look  out  for  that.  What  you  don’t  know 
I’ll  drive  into  your  head  with  a  mallet.” 

Just  as  Fred  had  predicted,  speculators,  fakirs  and  others 
began  beseiging  him  for  privileges  inside  of  the  enclosure, 
and  they  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Of  course  he 
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wanted  to  get  the  highest  price  fur  each  privilege  that  was 
possible;  so  lie  set  apart  a  certain  day  upon  which  to  let 
them,  and  he  was  to  meet  them  in  one  of  the  buildings  that 
had  been  put  up  inside  the  enclosure.  There  he  had  blank 
contracts  on  hand  for  each  one  to  sign,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  if  the  contract  was  violated  it  was  to  ter¬ 
minate  instantly.  There  were  upward  of  fifty  men  pres¬ 
ent,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  regular  professionals, 
who  made  it  a  business  to  follow  up  fairs  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  and  contract  for  privileges  that  would  enable 
them  to  sell  certain  lines  of  goods,  or  to  supply  refresh¬ 
ments.  *  . 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  before  they  began  auction¬ 
ing  off  the  various  privileges,  “under  no  consideration  will 
any  games  of  any  kind  be  permitted,  by  anyone  purchasing 
a  privilege.  If  you  are  caught  violating  the  contract,  you 
will  be  shut  out  immediately.  Whatever  you  wish  to  sell 
must  be  stated  in  the  contract,  and  you  are  to  sell  nothing 
else.” 

Some  of  them  thought  he  was  rather  strict,  and  many 
protests  were  heard. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “No  man  can  get  a  qontraci 
to  run  his  stand  inside  of  the  enclosure,  during  the  fair 
week,  unless  it  is  stated  in  the  agreement  just  what  he  is 
to  sell.  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  three-card  monte 
games,  or  any  other  skin  game  going  on.” 

After  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  the  bidding  began,  and 
the  prices  obtained  were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  as  fast 
as  they  were  knocked  down  the  bidders  went  up  to  Terry’s 
desk  to  sign  the  contract.  A  big,  burly  fellow,  who  had 
secured  a  cake  and  lemonade  privilege,  refused  to  sign  the 
contract,  unless  he  was  permitted  to  employ  boys  to  peddle 
the  cake  and  lemonade  anywhere  in  the  enclosure. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Terry;  “you  are  to  sell  it  nowhere  except 
at  your  stand;  so  that  anyone  who  wants  what  you  have  for 
sale  can  go  there  and  get  it.” 

The  man  protested  that  he  had  bought  it  for  the  entire 
enclosure,  and  insisted  upon  the  right  to  do  so.  He  be¬ 
came  so  boisterous  in  his  protests  that  Fred  inquired: 

“What’s  that  man  making  a  fuss  about?” 

“Why,  I  bought  the  privilege  to  sell  cakes,  lemonade  and 
other  things  of  the  kind;  and  now  I’m  told  that  I’m  to  be 
confined  to  a  small  booth.”  ' 

“Well,  that’s  right,  isn’t?” 

“No.” 

“You  bought  nothing  hut  a  license  inside  this  enclosure, 
just  like  a  merchant  or  a  saloon  keeper  does  down  in  the 
town.  Your  booth  is  marked  No.  7,  and  that’s  your  place 
of  business.  A  saloon  keeper  or  restaurant  keeper,  down 
in  town,  has  his  place  of  business  designated  in  his  license, 
and  they’re  not  allowed  to  peddle  out  in  the  streets.” 

“Rut  suppose  people  send  to  my  place  for  it?  What  am 
I  to  do?” 

“Let  them  go  to  your  place  for  it,”  answered  Fred;  “If 
a  young  man  wants  to  take  a  glass  of  lemonade  to  his  girl, 
that’s  a  different  thing.  He  can  go  to  the  stand,  get  it  and 
take  it  to  her;  but  you  haven’t  the  privilege  to  peddle  it  all 
over  the  grounds.” 

“It’s  u  swindle!”  blurted  out  the  man. 


FRED  FINDS  HIMSELF  UP  AGAINST  SEVERAL  ODD  CHARACTERS.  * 

When  the  man  declared  that  he  was  swindled,  I  red  I 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  replied: 

“Swindles  are  what  I’m  to  guard  against  and  I  m  go¬ 
ing  to  see  that  none  are  carried  on  on  these  grounds,  dur¬ 
ing  fair  week.  If  you  take  the  cake  and  lemonade  priv¬ 
ilege,  you’ll  have  no  competition.  Hence  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  your  peddling  it  all  over  the  ground,  spilling 
it  upon  the  people  on  the  grand  stand,  or  elsewhere.  Those 
who  want  what  you  have  for  sale  will  come  to  you  for  it. 
Now,  you  say  it  is  a  swindle.  You  haven’t  yet,  paid  a  cent, 
haven’t  signed  the  contract,  so  it’s  impossible  for  you  to  be 
swindled.  So  I  warn  you  to  be  careful  how  you  make  such 
charges  against  the  management  of  this  affair.  Will  you 
sign  the  contract?” 


No,  I  won’t.” 

Very  well.  I’ll  put  it  up  again  to  the  next  bidder." 
You  can’t  do  k,.  I've  already  bought  the  right.” 

No,  you  haven’t.  The  trade  isn’t  closed  until  you  sign 
the  contract.” 

“I’ll  sign  the  contract,”  sang  out  another  man,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  bidders  for  the  privilege,  “and  take  it  off 
his  hands.” 

“It  isn’t  on  his  hands,”  said  Fred.  “It  doesn’t  belong  to 
him  until  he  has  signed  the  contract..  Now,  I  offer  it  for 
sale  again,  when  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
the  conditions.” 

The  bidding  was  very  brisk  and  Fred  noticed  that  the 
kicker  was  one  of  the  bidders. 

“I  won’t  take  a  bid  from  }'ou,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “You 
couldn’t  have  it  now  for  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“You  can’t  bar  me  out,  if  I  offer  more  than  anvbodv 
else,”  retorted  the  fellow. 

“All  right;  go  ahead  and  we’ll  see  about  that,”  and  the 
bidding  went  on,  until  it  was  seventy  dollars  beyond  the 
figures  at  which  it  had  been  first  sold,  and  as  Fred  was  about 
to  knock  it  down  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  kicker  went 
five  dollars  better. 

Fred  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  and  asked : 

Will  you  sign  the  contract  ?” 

Yes,”  growled  the  man,  who  was  extremely  anxious 
to  get  the  privilege. 

“Very  well,  it’s  cost  you  just  seventy-five  dollars  for 
your  fun;”  and  he  let  him  have  it  at  the  price  he  had  bid¬ 
den. 

The  crowd  laughed  and  jeered  the  fellow  until  he  was 
fighting  mad  and  he  struck  a  man  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  himself,  who  had  bought  another  privilege  earlier  in 
the  day. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  stepped  down  from  the  l>ox  upon 
[Which  he  had  been  standing,  while  acting  as  auctioneer, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  fellow,  saying: 

“’ton  struck  a  man  much  smaller  than  yourself  and  a 
great  deal  older.  Knowing  that  you  could  thrash  him  he 
didn’t  return  the  blow.  I’ll  do  it  for  him.  and  with  that 
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ho  gave  him  a  resounding  slap  on  the  face  with  his  open 

hand. 

I  ho  follow  wont  at  him  like  a  mad  bull,  little  dreaming 
Fnat  lie  was  up  against  a  master  of  the  art  of  self-defence, 
rrod  knocked  him  around  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  black¬ 
ening  both  his  eyes  and  making  him  feel  extremely  groggy, 
i  he  man  finally  clinched  with  him  and  attempted  to  throw 
him,  but  he  found  him  such  a  hot  member  he  was  glad 
enough  to  let  go  and  quit. 

“Got  enough?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  but  I'll  see  you  later.” 

“Ail  right.  I  simply  wanted  you  to  understand  that  the 
management  of  this  fair  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  I’m 


here  to  run  this  thing  and  if  any  other  man  comes  along 
with  the  idea  in  his  head  that  he’s  going  to  do  it,  lie’ll 
quickly  find  me  ready  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake.” 

The  crowd  jeered  and  enjoyed  the  little  racket  immense¬ 
ly.  They  were  all  outspoken  in  their  astonishment  at 
young  Fearnot's  splendid  fighting  qualities. 

“Say,  come  up  and  sign  the  contract,”  called  out  Terry, 
as  he  saw  the  man  going  out,  after  Fred  had  gotten 
through  with  him. 


“I’ll  sign  it  when  I  get  good  and  ready,”  was  the  reply. 

“'Sign  it  right  now,  and  put  up  the  cash,”  said  Terry, 
“or  it  will  be  put  up  again.” 

The  man  went  to  the  desk,  signed  the  contract  and  paid 
the  money,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  yet 
get  even  with  Fearnot  for  his  freshness. 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  Terry,  “if  you  can  get  even 
with  him  in  any  other  than  a  fair,  square  way,  you  can  get 
a  situation  in  a  dime  museum  down  on  the  Bowery.  He 
could  have  handled  another  man  like  you  at  the  same  time. 
Don’t  you  make  the  mistake  of  running  up  against  him 
again.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  advice  from  }rou,”  he  blurted  out. 

“I  don't  charge  you  anything  for  it,”  retorted  Terry, 
“and  if  you’ll  take  it  and  keep  it,  it  will  do  you  good.” 

“You  follow  your  own  advice.” 

“That’s  just  what  I’m  doing,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  I’ve 
found  it  to  work  so  well  that  I’m  willing  to  divide  it  with 
any  one  in  need  of  it.” 

“Still  making  trouble  over  there?”  Fred  called  from 
the  auctioneer’s  box.  “Isn’t  he  satisfied  yet?” 

“He’s  signed  the  contract,”  laughed  Terry.  “He’s 
simply  blowing  off.” 

“Let  him  go  outside  and  blow  off,”  said  Fred.  “He’s 
interrupting  us  here.” 

“What  if  he  won’t  go  out?”  Terry  asked. 

“Fire  him  out  if  he  won’t  shut  up.” 

“There,  now,”  said  Terry,  turning  to  the  man,  “you’d 
better  keep  quiet,  or  I'll  have  to  put  you  out.” 

“Rut  me  out,  puLme  out,”  said  the  fellow,  sticking  his 
chin  almost  in  Terry’s  face  and  grinding  his  teeth  de- 
fiaHtly. 

Qu  i r4:  as  a  flash  Terry  sprang  up,  seized  him  by  the  col¬ 
lar  of  his  coat,  pushed  him  backwards  off  his  balance  and 
mad  a  ran  toward  the  door,  dragging  him  after  him,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  crowd.  He  was  a 
big,  strong  fellow,  but  Terry  had  the  advantage  and  he 
uf.-.r-r  Jet  gomntil  he  landed  outside  the  door  with  him. 


There  the  bully  sprang  to  his  feet  and  with  a  howl  of  rage 
rushed  at  Terry  and  again  found  himself  up  against  one 
who  understood  the  science  of  boxing  to  the  very  limit.  He 
was  satisfied  in  about  thirty  seconds  that  he  wasn’t  in  it  at 
all. 

“You  seem  to  be  pretty  hard  to  please,”  laughed  Fred, 
who  ran  out  with  the  crowd  to  look  on.  “You  must  have 
the  impression  that  we  boys  don’t  know  our  business. 
You’ve  tried  two  of  us.  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  tackle  the 
third  one.  Come  up  here,  Dick,  and  show  him  what  you 
can  do.” 

“All  right,”  said  Dick,  throwing  off  his  coat  and  hand¬ 
ing  it  to  Terry.  “Bring  out  the  basket  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.” 

The  fellow  had  enough,  though,  and  concluded  to  stop 
where  he  was. 

“Well,  now  that  you  understand  things,”  said  Fred, 
“you’d  better  get  yourself  into  shape  for  business.  The 
stand  will  be  ready  for  you  on  the  morning  the  fair  opens 
and  you  don’t  want  to  attend  to  any  other  business .  but 
your  own.  We’re  going  to  run  this  thing  to  suit  ourselves. 
At  the  same  time  you  can  count  on  being  protected  against 
any  interference  from  any  one  else.” 

The  fellow  was  a  pretty  tough  chap,  but  he  had  the  g.jod 
sense  to  see  that  he  was  up  against  a  combination  that  was 
too  strong  for  him.  He  was  after  the  money  that  could  be 
made  in  the  business  he  wanted  to  run ;  so  he  accepted  the 
situation,  but  persisted  in  saying  to  others  that  he  would 
get  even  before  the  thing  was  over  with. 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  when  he  heard  it.  “If 
he  isn’t  satisfied  he  can  come  back  for  more.  We  intend 
to  protect  every  man  who  buys  a  privilege  on  the  grounds, 
but  if  any  of  them  try  to  take  privileges  that  they  haven’t 
paid  for,  they’ll  find  something  in  their  way  to  put  a  slop 
to  it.” 

“Are  you  going  to  allow  any  beer  or  liquor  to  be  sold 
on  the  grounds?”  a  man  in  the  crowd  asked. 

“Not  a  drop,”  he  replied;  “and  if  any  man  is  found 
selling  anything  that  can  intoxicate,  his  privilege  will  be 
taken  from  him  instantly.  We  expect  to  have  thousands 
of  women  and  children  here  every  day  during  the  fair 
week,  and  we  intend  to  see  that  they  are  fully  protected. 
Wo  could  get  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  by  selling  a  bar 
privilege,  even  at  an  obscure  corner." 

They  spent  the  entire  day  selling  off  the  privileges,  and 
when  the  receipts  were  summed  up  Fred  was  more  than 
satisfied,  as  it  paid  fully  one-fourth  of  the  entire  expense 
of  getting  the  grounds  in  shape,  but  just  before  they  left 
the  grounds  a  couple  of  ministers  called  on  Fred  and 
asked  if  he  was  going  to  allow  horse  racing. 

“Yes;  every  day  during  the  week,  and  bicycle  racing, 
foot  racing,  and  sparring  matches.” 

“Well,  see  here,  young  man,  don’t  you  know  that  that 
is  all  wrong  and  demoralizing  and  that  it  will  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  rising  generation?” 

“No,  sir,  I  do  not,”  said  Fred.  “  I’ve  won  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bicycle  races  myself,  I've  won  in  foot  races  while 
at  college,  I’ve  won  in  boat  races.  I’ve  taken  sparring 
lessons  from  prize  fighters,  until  I'm  pretty  well  able  to 
take  care  of  myself  against  men  almost  double  my  size, 
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ami  I  can’t  set'  that  it  has  hurt  me  in  the  least,  or  any  one 
else.  1  neither  drink  liquors,  nor  chew  or  smoke  tobacco, 
nor  use  profane  language.” 

“Well,  you  know  that  all  those  things  incite  people  to 
gamble,  betting  on  races.” 

“No  more  than  anything  else,”  said  Fred.  “Men  who 
will  bet  on  a  race  will  bet  on  something  else  when  there 
are  no  races.  It’s  just  simply  a  love  of  games  of  chance. 
I’ve  seen  two  men  dip  their  fingers  in  honey  and  hold  them 
out  at  arms’  length  and  bet  a  hundred  dollars  that  each 
would  capture  the  first  fly.  If  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  that  it  was  in  the  bet,  not  in  the  honey  on  the  finger. 
It’s  the  wise  young  man  who  develops  his  muscle  by  ath¬ 
letic  sports  and  exercises.  He  lives  longer,  sleeps  better, 
and  can  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  a  footpad  when  he  holds 
him  up  on  a  dark  night.” 

“Well,  but  you  can't  have  horse  races  where  people  won’t 
bet  on  them.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  responsible  for  that.  Every  man  who 
raises  stock  naturally  wants  to  developlspeed,  and  the  fast¬ 
er  the  horse  can  run  the  greater  his  value.  We  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  permit  any  gambling  here,  if  we  can  prevent  it; 
but  if  two  men  on  the  grand  stand,  when  a  race  begins,  bet 
on  the  Tesult  of  it,  we’re  not  responsible  for  it.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  the  dominie.  “Horse 
racing  and  gambling  seem  to  have  a  natural  affinity.” 

“That’s  very  true.  So  does  any  other  sport ;  but  would 
you  deny  young  people  the  enjoyment  of  any  kind  of  sport, 
just  because  somebody  else  will  bet  on  it?  Eating  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  yet  I’ve  known  thousands  of  dollars  to 
be  staked  on  an  eating  match.  Would  you  stop  one  man 
from  eating  just  because  another  bets  that  some  one  can 
eat  more  than  somebody  else  ?  Doctor  Tanner  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  put  up  that  he  couldn’t  do  it.  Yet  he  con¬ 
ferred  immense  benefit  upon  the  whole  human  race  by  his 
long  fast.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  minister,  “do  you  really  mean 
that  ?” 

“Certainly,  I  do;  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Thousands  of 
men  who  have  been  cast  away  at  sea,  upon  islands,  starve 
to  death  inside  of  four  or  five  or  six  days,  just  because 
they  have  believed  and  been  taught  all  their  lives  that  a 
man  couldn’t  live  longer  than  a  week  without  food.  He 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  it  was  purely  imagination ; 
and  that’s  the  way  1  look  at  your  idea  about  trials  of  speed 
in  horse  flesh  being  demoralizing.  It’s  all  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Men  and  horses  are  both  animals  and  I  believe  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  I’ve  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
athletic  sports  all  my  life,  and  the  results  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  muscle  that  enables  me  to  resist  disease,  to  stand 
fatigue  and  gives  me  that  strength  which  is  man’s  glory.” 

The  two  ministers  opened  their  eyes.  They  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  frank,  manly  way  in  which  Fred  met  them 
and  discussed  the  matter  about  which  they  had  called  upon 
him.  He  told  them  that  he  did  not  intend  to  allow  any 
intoxicated  persons  to  enter  the  gates,  nor  any  liquors  to 
be  sold  on  the  ground,  nor  any  kind  of  games  of  chance 
to  be  played ;  but  that  he  would  not  assume  any  respon¬ 
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sibility  for  what  visitors  at  the  fair  might  do,  aa  long  a* 
they  behaved  in  an  orderly  way. 

“We  are  going  to  try  to  encourage  excellence  in  every¬ 
thing,”  continued  Fred.  “We  are  going  to  offer  premiums 
to  the  farmers  who  can  raise  the  best  grain  and  the  most 
on  a  given  number  of  acres ;  the  largest  melons,  and  the 
finest  flavored;  and  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  the 
animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  cow  that 
can  give  the  most  milk  will  win  a  prize,  and  the  one  whose 
milk  makes  the  most  butter  to  the  gallon  will  also  get  a 
prize;  for  therein  is  their  excellence.  The  horse  that  de¬ 
velops  the  greatest  speed  is  what  the  raisers  of  stock 
throughout  the  world  have  been  striving  for,  for  centuries ; 
and  there  is  no  more  harm  in  two  horses  racing  against 
each  other,  than  in  racing  against  time  to  establish  a 
record.  I  would  like  to  have  you  both  present  on  the  grounds 
every  day  during  the  fair,  and  if  you  can  point  out  to  me 
anything  going  on,  that  is  working  an  injury,  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  prevent,  I  pledge  you  my  word  to  do  it.” 

They  went  away  completely  foiled  in  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and  those  who  were  standing  around,  listening  to  i  he 
conversation,  reported  it  down  in  the  town,  to  the  very 
great  amusement  of  a  good  many  people,  who  took  Fred's 
view  of  the  situation. 

The  next  day  after  the  visit  of  the  ministers  a  well 
dressed,  but  rather  tough  looking  young  man  appeared  at 
the  fair  grounds,  where  the  work  was  going  on  by  carpen¬ 
ters,  in  every  direction,  and  asked  to  see  the  manager. 

“There  he  is  over  there,”  said  Dick  Duncan,  pointing 
to  Fred. 

He  walked  over  to  where  Fred  was  giving  some  direc¬ 
tions  about  the  laying  out  of  the  race  track  and  asked : 

“'Are  you  the  manager  of  these  fair  grounds?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  am,”  Fred  answered. 

“Well,  my  name  is  Mulligan.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Mulligan,”  said  Fred.  “What 
can  I  do  for  you?” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  find  out.  I'm  a  professional 
boxer  and  would  like  to  make  an  engagement  with  you  to 
give  exhibitions  of  the  manly  art  every  afternoon  during 
fair  week.  You  know  that’s  something  that  always  draws 
a  crowd.” 

“Well,  you  can't  give  an  exhibition,  unless  there’s  an¬ 
other  fellow  to  box  with  you.” 

“That’s  easy  enough,”  said  Mulligan.  “I  have  a  friend 
here  with  me  who  has  been  in  the  ring  several  times  and  if 
nobody  else  accepts  the  challenge  to  put  on  the  gloves  with 
me,  he  can  always  come  in  and  make  it  an  interesting  ex¬ 
hibition.” 

“What  is  it  going  to  cost?” 

“Fifty  dollars  a  day,  for  the  pair  of  us.” 

“Why,  Great  Scott!  do  you  expectr  to  get  such  figures 
as  that  in  a  little  country  town  where  a  silver  dollar  looks 
as  big  as  a  cart  wheel  to  the  average  citizen  ?” 

A\  ell,  1  ve  made  five  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  night 
with  the  gloves  on.” 

^es;  but  you  didn’t  do  it  in  a  small  town,  like  this" 

No,  but  it  would  be  just  as  interesting  to  the  people 
who  see  it.” 

1  hat  nun  be;  but  they  re  a  class  of  people  who  haven’t 
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the  mouoy  to  throw  away  on  things  of  that  kind.  When 
the)  spend  a  quarter  to  come  inside  of  the  enclosure,  they 
kicN  on  spending  another  penny,  except  for  actual  pur¬ 
chases.  ''i  ou  11  have  to  come  down  a  good  deal  in  your  fig¬ 
ures.  before  you  can  get  an  engagement  here;  and  even 
then  1  11  have  to  know  something  about  your  skill,  before 
I’ll  agree  to  give  you  five  dollars  a  day/' 

<c\\  ell,  I  can  show  you  a  newspaper  clipping  giving  you 
my  record,"  said  Mulligan. 

“Never  mind  the  newspaper  clipping.  Let  me  see  what 
you  can  do  right  here.  You  have  on  a  Derby  hat,  and  so 
have  I.  Let's  see  if  you  can  knock  mine  off.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  sparring?”  Mulligan 
asked.  .» 

“Just  a  litle  bit;”  and  Fred  put  up  his  guard  and  the 
two  began  skirmishing  for  points. 

Suddenly  Mulligan’s  hat  was  sent  flying.  Terry  laughed, 
f  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  him,  and  they  went  at  it 
again;  and  again  it  was  knocked  off.  All  the  workmen 
stopped  to  look  on.  \ 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “you'll  have  to  get 
inside  of  one  of  the  houses,  for  there  won’t  be  a  bit  of  the 
work  done  as  long  as  you  keep  up  that  game.” 

“That  shows  what  an  attraction  it  is  for  the  average 
man,”  said  Mulligan,  as  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  put  it 
on  his  head. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  understand  that  as  well  as  you 
do.  But  what  sort  of  an  exhibition  can  you  give,  if  you  can’t 
knock  my  hat  off?” 

“Who  the  deuce  are  you?”  Mulligan  asked.  “I’ve  been 
in  the  ring  four  times  and  won  out  easily.” 

“Well,  it  must  have  been  punch-bags  that  you  fought- 
against,”  laughed  Fred.  “If  I  had  a  pair  of  gloves  here, 
I  could  give  you  points.” 

“I’ve  got  gloves  in  my  grip  at  the  hotel,”  said  Mulligan ; 
“and  I’ll  put  them  on  with  you  when  you  come  down 
there.” 

“All  right ;  w'e’11  put  them  on  to-night.  You’re  a  pretty 
good  one,  but  you  can’t  pick  up  fifty  dollars  a  day,  giving 
exhibitions  at  a  little  county  fair.  You’d  better  try  your 
hand  at  knocking  out  some  of  your  figures,  before  trying 
to  knock  out  any  human  being.  I’ll  see  you  at  the  hotel  in 
the  evening.”  And  with  that  Fred  turned  to  superintend 
•  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  track,  while  Mulligan 
walked  away  with  Terry  and  Dick  Duncan. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

fred’s  various  announcements  astonish  the  natives 

- HAS  FUN  WITH  A  FARMER. 

As  Mulligan  walked  away  with  Terry  he  looked  back  at 
Fred  and  seemed  to  be  considerably  puzzled. 

“Say,”  he  said,  turning  to  Olcott,  “who  the  deuce  is  he 

anyway  ?” 

“Haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  him?”  Terry  asked. 
“Don’t  think  J  ever  did.  At  least  not  by  that  name.” 
“Then  you  don’t  read  the  papers,”  said  Terry.  “He  was 


the  famous  stroke  at  the  Avon  boat  race,  and  was  the  best 
all-round  athlete  at  Yale.” 

“Has  he  ever  been  in  the  ring?” 

“Thunder !  no.” 

“Well,  lie’s  about  the  quickest  fellow  I  was  ever  up 
against.” 

“He’s  a  good  one,”  said  Terry.  “If  you’ll  come  down 
with  your  figures,  you  might  get  an  engagement;  for  it’s 
his  intention  to  have  sparring  exhibitions  in  the  centre  of 
the  race  track.  But  he  wants  good  ones.  He  wants  a 
couple  who  will  put  on  gloves  and  go  in  to  knock  each 
other  out.” 

“That’s  just  the  kind  of  work  I  want,”  said  Mulligan; 
“and  I  can  bring  Dan  O’Leary  up  with  me,  who  is  just  my 
size  and  weight,  and  is  about  as  good  a  one  as  you  can  find 
anywhere.  We’ve  given  exhibitions  in  several  cities  and 
always  gave  satisfaction.” 

That  evening,  at  the  hotel,  Fred  put  on  the  gloves  with 
Mulligan,  in  the  sample  room,  in  the  presence  of  about 
forty  people,  and  it  was  a  lively  bout.  Mulligan  was  a 
good  one;  but  Fred  was  a  better  one. 

“You’re  all  right,”  said  Fred,  as  he  drew  off  the  gloves; 
“but  you’re  nothing  extra.  Olcott  and  I  here,  can  give 
as  good  exhibitions  of  the  art  as  you  and  your  friend.  So 
you  see  we’re  not  under  the  necessity  of  paying  any  big 
prices.  But  of  course  we’ll  both  have  something  else  to 
do.” 

The  result  was  that  he  made  a  contract,  at  a  satisfactory 
figure,  with  Mulligan,  who  was  to  bring  up  a  companion 
to  put  on  the  gloves  with  him.  Of  course  it  went  out  all 
over  the  county  that  the  fair  was  to  have  more  attractions 
in  the  way  of  athletic  sports  than  any  that  had  ever  been 
held;  and  from  all  sides  the  news  came  that  the  whole 
county  was  preparing  to  turn  out  during  the  week.  Manu¬ 
facturers  from  other  cities  sent  agents  in  to  secure  space 
for  the  exhibits  of  their  wares,  and  each  paid  handsomely 
for  the  privilege. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Roddy,  the  president  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  “you’re  letting  outsiders  in.” 

“Well,  is  there  anything  wrong  about  that?  Doesn’t  it 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition?  Won’t  it  draw  peo¬ 
ple  from  outside  the  county  and  to  that  extent  benefit  not 
only  the  town  of  Centerville,  but  the  entire  county?” 

“Yes,  I  don’t  know  but  what  it  will ;  but  you’re  making 
a  bigger  thing  of  it  than  your  contract  calls  for.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  better  than  not  coming  up  to  the  con¬ 
tract  in  any  feature;  and  won’t  your  society  get  the  credit 
for  the  whole  thing?  What  are  you  kicking  about?” 

“I’m  not  kicking,”  said  Roddy,  “who  was  a  very  sensible 
man.  “I’m  simply  disgusted  with  myself  for  not  having 
the  nerve  to  do  what  you  have  done.  I  could  have  put  up 
the  money  and  run  the  thing  myself,  but  didn’t  have  the 
nerve  to  do  it.  Now,  I  can  see  that  you’re  going  to  make 
big  money  out  of  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,  isn’t  it?”  laughed  Fred.  “You  didn’t 
suppose  I  took  hold  of  it  just  for  my  health,  did  you?” 

“No,  the  truth  is  I  thought  you  would  lose  about  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars  on  it.” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t  make  more  than  that,  I’ll  agree  to  back 
up  against  the  best  mule  you’ve  got  on  your  farm  and  let 
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him  kick  me.  It’s  the  first  fair  I  ever  undertook  to  run  in 
mv  life;  but  1  happened  to  know  something  about  human 
nature  and  what  will  please  a  crowd.  There  isn’t  one  man 
in  a  thousand  who  believes  that  a  man  on  a  bicycle  can 
beat  a  horse  in  a  ten  or  twenty-mile  race.  ''i  et  1  m  going 
to  prove  to  them  that  it  can  he  done,  and  the  fastest  horse 
in  the  state  can  be  brought  in  to  try  it.  I’m  going  to  put 
up  live  hundred  dollars  as  a  prize  to  the  horse  who  can  beat 
either  myself  or  Terry  Olcott  in  a  ten-mile  run  on  the  race 
track,  and  I'm  going  to  charge  extra  to  see  that  race. 

“You’ll  lose  the  money,”  said  Roddy. 

“You're  not  a  betting  man,  are  you?”  Fred  asked  lnm. 
“No,  never  bet  a  dollar  in  my  life  on  anything,  but  if 
I  were  I  would  bet  a  farm  that  I’ve  got  a  horse  myself  that 
can  beat  any  man  in  a  ten-mile  race  on  a  bicycle.” 

“Well  I'm  a  pretty  young  man  to  be  giving  advice  to 
one  of  your  age,”  laughed  Fred;  “but  let  me  warn  you 
never  to  back  a  horse  against  a  good  wheelman.  Don  t  you 
know  that  men  have  run  on  foot  six  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  six  days,  down  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
don’t  you  know  furthermore  that  that  would  kill  six 
horses,  one  horse  each  day.  You’ve  read  about  those  things, 
but  you’re  like  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred,  didn’t  do 
much  thinking  about  it.  Yet  at  first  glance  it  seems  utter¬ 
ly  incredible  that  a  man  can  start  out  on  foot  and  run  a 
horse  to  death ;  and  yet  the  fastest  race  horse  in  the  world 
couldn’t  stand  the  strain  that  a  man  can.  I  can  mount 
my  bicycle  on  a  good  road  and  beat  any  horse  in  the  State 

of. New  York,  on  a  twenty-mile  run.” 

“Well,  I’d  have  to  see  it  before  I'd  believe  it,”  said  Rod¬ 
dy,  shaking  his  head. 

“That’s  all  right,  after  the  fair  has  ended  I  m  of  the 
-  opinion  that  you’ll  come  to  me  and  admit  that^ you’ve 
learned  several  things  that  you  didn’t  know  before. 

“Well,  I’ve  learned  one  thing  already,”  laughed  Roddy, 
“and  that  is  that  it  takes  nerve  to  do  what  you’ve  done  so 

far.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  see  a  little  bit  of  good  judgment  in  it, 
too?”  Fred  asked.  “Nerve  doesn't  amount  to  much  unless 
there’s  a  little  bit  of  judgment  going  with  it.  I'm  going  to 
make  the  fair  a  success,  add  a  little  bit  to  my  bank  account 
and  make  the  whole  county  of  Owens  feel  proud  of  the 


any  horse  that  could  outrun  a  bicycle,  ridden  by  an  expert 
wheelman,  in  a  ten-mile  race,  and  it  was  open  to  all  com- 
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Within  forty-eight  hours  notices  came  from  over  a 
score  of  horsemen,  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  notifying  , 
the  management  that  they  would  participate  in  the  race 
against  the  wheelman. 

“Mr.  Roddy,”  said  Fred,  “you  had  better  warn  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Centerville  to  make  preparations  to  entertain  hun¬ 
dreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people  who  are  coming  from  a 
distance.  At  present  they  are  looking  only  to  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  farmers,  who  will  drive  back  home  in  the  e\en- 
ing;  but  the  contest  between  the  wheel  and  the  horse  will 
bring  hundreds  of  sporting  men  to  Centerville,  who  will 
stay  here  during  the  week,  if  they  can  find  quarters. 

The  announcement  was  made  and  it  electrified  the 
housekeepers  of  the  town.  Nearly  every  family  began  prep¬ 
arations  to  entertain  visitors  and  the  prospects  were  that 
thousands  of  dollars  would  be  spent  in  the  tow  n,  w hich 
had  not  been  anticipated.  But  one  more  week  now  re-  j 
mained  for  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  fair.  The  % 
grand  stand  and  all  the  other  buildings  inside  the  en-  ; 
closure  were  completed  for  at  least  a  week  before  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  Tllere  were  seats  prepared  around  the  race  track  ( 
for  at  least  three  thousand  people,  while  standing  room 
for  about  five  hundred  was  left  for  those  who  wished  to 
look  on  without  paying  for  the  privilege.  Twenty-five  cents 
extra  were  to  be  charged  for  seats  on  the  grand  stand. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  ejaculated  Roddy,  as  he  and  Secretary  % 
Moore  inspected  the  grounds,  “what  that  fellow'  doesn  t 
know  about  handling  a  crow'd  and  making  them  pay  for 
their  fun  isn’t  worth  talking  about !  He  agreed  in  the  con- 
tract  to  charge  nothing  but  the  twenty-five  cents  admission 
•at  the  gate,  and  lie’s  sticking  right  to  the  letter  of  it ;  but 
the  standing  room  is  so  small  on  the  race  track,  that  peo¬ 
ple  wrlio  want  to  see  the  races  will  have  to  pay  twenty-five 
cents  extra  for  seats.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  laughed  Moore.  “He’s  showing  us  how 
to  make  a  thing  pay,  and  to  that  extent  we  are  in  luck.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,”  assented  Roddy.  “I’m  nearly  sixty 
years  old;  but  never  in  my  life  before  have  I  seen  a  boy 
of  his  age  with  such  a  level  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  his 
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fellow  who  ran  up  into  the  loft  when  the  bear  came  into 
the  cabin  and  left  his  wife  to  fight  it  out  with  Bruin.  After 
the  fight  was  over  with  and  the  bear  was  dead,  the  old  man 
came  down  and  kicked  him  with  his  foot  and  remarked  to 
his  wife:  ‘Well,  Betsy,  we  licked  him,  didn't  we?’  " 

Roddy  laughed  heartily  and  admited  that  the  compari¬ 
son  was  pretty  apt. 

“We  were  afraid  to  tackle  it  ourselves  and  left  }OU  to 
fight  it  out.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “1  won’t  ring  the 
hear  story  in  on  you,  because  your  society  is  helping  me  out 
all  right,  ns  it  agreed  1o  do;  and  1  m  perfectly  willing  for 
you  to  claim  the  credit  of  killing  the  bear  and  show  the 
pelt  as  proof  of  it.” 

The  next,  day  after  the  interview  with  the  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,  it  was  announced  in  the  paper 
that  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  would  he  offered  for 


he  says,  seem  to  be  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
as  he  is.  A  big  fellow  tried  to  bully  him  the  other  day, 
when  lie  was  selling  the  privileges,  and  they  tell  me  he 
sailed  in  and  tanned  him  out  as  easily  as  I  could  spank 
a  ten-year  old  child.” 

“Yes,  lie's  got  a  couple  of  prize  fighters  engaged  to  give  t, 
boxing  exhibitions,  and  they  say  he  put  on  the  gloves  with 
them  in  the  hotel  the  other  night  and  actually  got  the  best  ~ 
of  it.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Roddy  asked,  opening  his  eyes  wide  in  as¬ 
tonishment. 

“That’s  what  two  men  told  me  who  saw  it,”  answered 
Moore. 

“Well,  lie's  a  good  one.  lie  is  actually  going  to  ride  a 
bicycle  against  the  fastest  horse  that  can  be  brought  here 
and  claims  that  lie  can  beat  him  in  a  ten-mile  race.  I  told 
him  he  couldn't  do  it.  and  ho  said  that  he  had  done  it.  ami 
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Most  if  l  didn't  look  him  straight  in  the  face  and  say 

mddn't  believe  it  till  1  saw  it." 

Did  it  make  him  mad?”  Moore  asked. 

Xo;  he  merely  laughed  and  advised  me  not  to  bet  any- 
* 

tg  on  it. 

Well.  1  wouldn't  believe  it  till  I  saw  it,  either;  but  his 
nd,  Oieott,  told  me  that  on  a  level  road  any  good,  wheel- 
ui  could  beat  a  horse  in  a  ten  or  twenty-mile  race,  but 
that  in  a  one  or  two  or  three-mile  dash,  the  horse  could 
win.  He  said  that  a  hors^ss  wind  would  give  out  while  a 
bicycle's  wouldn't.  Anyway  he's  going  to  put  up  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  as  a  prize  to  induce  owners  of  fast  horses  to 
bring  them  up.  It’s  going  to  be  a  big  thing  for  Centerville, 
for  hundreds  of  people  will  come  up  to  see  the  races  and 
stay  here  during  the  whole  week,  who  don’t  care  a  snap  to 
see  the  fair  exhibits.” 

“Say,  Roddy,”  called  out  an  eccentric  old  farmer,  who 
came  up  to  the  president  of  the  society,  “they  tell  me  you’re 
letting  a  boy  run  this  fair.  I  want  to  know  if  it’s  so.” 

“Yes,  it’s  so,  Ragland;  and  so  far  as  we’ve  seen  he’s  go- 
ins:  to  run  it  right.” 

“How  came  you  to  let  a  boy  run  it?” 

“Well,  lie’s  paying  for  the  privilege  and  of  course  we’re 
trying  to  make  all  the  money  we  can  out  of  it.” 

“Well,  has  he  already  paid  you  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  paid  everything  in  advance.  Have  you  been 
eut  to  the  fair  grounds  yet?” 

“Xo  ;  I’ve  just  come  out  to  see  about  getting  a  space  to 
put  in  some  exhibits  from  my  farm.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  see  him  about  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
before  all  the  space  is  taken  up.  What  do  you  want  to  ex¬ 
hibit  ?” 

“A  fine  Jersey  cow  and  calf,  a  prize  pig  and  the  biggest 
pumpkin  in  the  county.” 

“Here  he  comes,  now,”  said  Roddy,  looking  across  the 
street,  where  he  saw  Fred  approaching. 

Farmer  Ragland  turned  and  looked  at  Fred  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“He  ain’t  a  bad  looking  boy.” 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right,”  said  Roddy,  and  as  Fred  came  up 
he  shook  hands  with  him  and  introduced  him  to  the  old 
farmer,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

“Mr.  Ragland  has  just  come  in  from  his  farm,  seven 
miles  in  the  country,  to  sec  about  exhibiting  a  fine  Jersey 
cow  and  calf,  and  a  prize  pig;  and  he  claims  to  have  the 
biggest  pumpkin  in  the  country.” 

“It’s  the  biggest  in  the  state,  begosh,”  said  Ragland; 
J“but  how  long  have  you  been  running  county  fairs?” 

'  “Xever  run  one  before  in  my  life,”  replied  Fred;  “but 
'  I’ve^een  a  good  many  and  have  been  trying  to  improve  on 
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“Well,  you’re  a  mighty  young  man  to  be  running  such  a 
big  thing  as  a  county  fair.” 

“Yes;  so  I  am,”  he  laughed,  “but  when  I  found  that 
vour  people  here  couldn’t  do  it,  I  thought  I’d  just  try  my 
hand  at  it.” 

Roddy,  that’s  a  slap  at  you,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Ob,  that’s  all  right.  We  tried  for  a  month  to  get  it 
started  and  couldn’t  do  it;  and  he  said  he’d  run  it  if  we’d 

give  him  a  chance  to  do  it.” 


“Do  you  know  anything  about  farming,  young  man?" 
Ragland  asked,  turning  to  Fred. 

“Xo,  I’m  not  running  a  farm.” 

“Don’t  know  a  pumpkin  from  a  squash,  eh?” 

“Well,  1  know  pumpkins  from  squashes.  I  know  a  cab¬ 
bage  from  a  turnip.  I  can  tell  a  duck  from  a  chicken  and 
a  turkey  from  a  goose.” 

“Well,  can  you  tell  a  cow’s  head  from  a  bull’s  head,  i? 
their  two  bodies  are  hidden  from  sight?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  can.” 

“What’s  the  difference  between  them  ?” 

“A  cow  has  longer  horns  and  a  narrower  head  than  a 
bull.” 

“Begosh,  that’s  so,”  said  Ragland,  laughing. 

“Well,  that’s  more  than  I  knew  before,”  admitted 
Roddy. 

“Well,  a  man  can’t  know  everything.  A  little  child 
can  ask  questions  sometimes  that  even  Solomon  coiddn't 
answer.  I’ve  always  been  an  admirer  of  animals  and  have 
watched  their  habits.  That’s  how  I  came  to  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  head  of  a  cow  and  that  of  a  bull.  Some 
people  don’t  notice  tilings  at  all,  notwithstanding  they’re 
up  against  them  all  the  ftime.  I’ve  also  watched  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Ragland  here  has  been 
watching  that  big  pumpkin  of  his  for  many  weeks  and 
yet,  I  daresay,  he  can’t  tell  why  it  is  that  a  pumpkin  is  hol¬ 
low  inside  and  a  watermelon  isn’t.” 

“Begosh,  I  can’t;”  and  Ragland  looked  at  him  inquir¬ 
ingly. 

“Is  it  possible  !”  exclaimed  Fred,  “when  you’ve  been  rac¬ 
ing  pumpkins  all  your  life  ?” 

“Xo,  I  dunno;”  and  he  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  haven’t  you  often  heard  a  certain  class  of  people 
called  punkin-heads  ?” 

“Wes,  there’s  a  fellow  out  our  way,  now,  we  call  ‘Punkin- 
liead  Jim,’  because  he  don’t  know  enough  to  run  when  a 
shower  comes  up.” 

“Well,  you’ve  never  heard  of  a  man  being  called  ‘water¬ 
melon-head,’  have  you?” 

“Xo.” 

“But  you’ve  heard  them  called  ‘squash-heads,’  some¬ 
times,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“Yres.” 

“Well,  did  you  ever  think  why  they  were  called  ‘squash- 
heads’  and  pumpkin-heads  ?’  ” 

“Well,  I  suppose  it  was  because  they  had  nothing  in 
them.” 

“That’s  it  exactly,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  pumpkin  is  hollow 
because  it  has  nothing  in  it.” 

O 

“Gosh!”  gasped  Ragland;  “and  that’s  why  it  ain’t  solid 
like  a  watermelon,  eh?” 

“Yres;  of  course.” 

“And  you  never  know  that  before;  been  farming  all  your 
life?” 

Roddy  and  Moore  laughed  at  Ragland,  until  the  eccen¬ 
tric  old  farmer  was  considerably  rattled.  He  turned  to 
Fred  and  asked : 

“Maybe  you  can  tell  me  why  there’s  bristles  on  a  hog’s 
back  ?*’ 
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“Of  course  I  can,”  said  Fred.  “Yet  I  never  raised  any 
hogs  either.  They  are  there  because  they  grow  there.” 

“Begosh,  that’s  so,”  admitted  Ragland,  removing  his  hat 
and  wiping  his  bald  head  with  an  old  red  bandana. 

“Oh,  you  think  I  don’t  know  anything,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Ask  me  some  more  questions.  I  see  you  are  bald  on  top  of 
your  head  and  I’ll  wager  cigars  for  the  crowd  that  you 
can’t  account  for  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Ragland.  “I'm  bald  because  my  hair 
fell  out.” 

“That  doesn’t  account  for  it,”  said  Fred.  “You  know 
it  fell  out,  just  as  the  leaves  fall  from  a  tree;  but  what 
caused  it  to  fall  out?” 

“I  dunno.” 

“Well,  it’s  because  the  soil  was  too  poor  to  grow  the  hair. 
You  put  all  the  fertilizer  on  the  land  and  neglected  your 
head.” 

That  broke  Ragland  all  up  and  the  loud  laughter  of 
Roddy  and  Moore  brought  others  in  to  see  what  ihe  fun 
was  about.  Ragland  wanted  to  get  away. 

“Hold  on,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  leave.  The  cigars  are  on 
you.  Don't  run  away  just  because  the  crowd  has  come  in. 
I  told  you  why  a  hog  had  bristles  on  his  back.  Now,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  why  a  hog's  tail  always  curls  upward.” 

“That’s  easy,”  replied  Ragland.  “It’s  natural  for  a  hog’s 
tail  to  curl.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  are  some  of  them  with  tails  as 
straight  as  a  horse’s;  but  those  that  do  curl,  curl  upward 
because  the  sun  warps  them  on  that  side.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  HAVE  THEIR  HANDS  FULL  OF  TROUBLE. 

Notwithstanding  the  laugh  was  on  him,  old  Farmer  Rag¬ 
land  finally  decided  that  he'd  catch  up  with  Fred,  so  he 
turned  on  him  with: 

“That's  all  right,  maybe  the  sun  does  warp  his  tail,  hut 
why  does  he  root  with  his  nose?” 

“Because  he  hasn't  anything  else  to  root  with,”  Fred 
replied,  very  promptly.  “If  he  had  claws,  like  a  dog,  he 
could  scratch  and  save  his  nose  from  contact  with  the  dirt. 
Perhaps  you  don't  think  that  I  know  anything  about  hogs 
at  all.  Can  you  tell  me  why  a  pig  squeals  when  he  gets  fas¬ 
tened  under  a  gate  or  a  fence?” 


“Cosh !”  said  Ragland,  “let  me  get  out  of  here.” 

“Hold  on,”  cried  Fred,  “you  owe  the  crowd  cigars.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  man,  drawing  a  wad  of  money 
from  his  pocket,  “get  your  cigars  and  I’ll  pay  for  them  ” 

“Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Ragland,  I’ll  give  you  five  dollars  a 
day,  if  you’ll  let  me  exhibit  you  as  the  man  who  doesn’t 

know  anything  about  hogs.” 

“Not  on  your  life !”  said  Ragland.  “You  may  be  able  to 
run  a  fair,  but  you  can  t  run  me  that  way. 

“Well,  bring  in  your  cow  and  calf,  your  pumpkins,  and 
your  hogs,  and  all  the  best  products  of  your  farm,  if  you 
like.  We  want  every  farmer  to  have  a  fair  show.”  j|  • 

The  old  man  went  away  and  a  little  later  showed  up  at 
the  fair  grounds  to  see  what  kind  of  accommodations  were 
there  for  stock  of  various  kinds.  Fred  was  still  conferring 
with  oflicers  of  the  association,  when  a  stalwart  young  man, 
a  nephew  of  Ragland,  came  up  to  the  party  considerably 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  demanded  in  a  blustering 
wav  where  th6  young  fool  who  was  going  to  run  the  fair 
was. 

“He’s  just  gone  over  to  the  hotel,”  said  Moore,  tipping 
a  wink  to  Fred. 

“Well,  somebody  told  me  he  had  been  having  some  fun 
with  Uncle  Ragland  and  I  want  to  have  some  fun  with 
him.” 

He  turned  and  walked  away  across  the  street,  toward 
the  hotel,  and  Fred,  gazing  after  him,  asked  Moore  who  he 
was. 

“His  name  is  Newton,”  Moore  explained.  “He’s  a  neph¬ 
ew  of  Ragland,  and  whenever  he  gets  a  few  drinks  of 
liquor  in  him  he  wants  to  whip  somebody.  That’s  why  I 
sent  him  across  the  street.  He’s  an  ugly  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  pretty  hard  to  handle.” 

“Well,  send  him  away  again,  if  he  comes  back.  It’s  real¬ 
ly  a  fortune  to  me  that  I  don’t  look  older  than  I  am.  A  good 
many  people  get  the  idea  in  their  head  that  they  can  kick 
and  cuff  boys  about  with  impunity.” 

“Y  ell,  he  isn  t  more  than  about  twenty-three  years  old 
himself,”  said  Mr.  Roddy;  “but  1  suppose  he's  heard  that 
you’ve  been  running  a  joke  on  his  old  uncle  and  got  it 
mixed  up  wrong  some  way,  and  wants  to  fight  about  it.”* 

“Say,”  said  Moore,  “there’s  Tom  Jones  over  there  point- 
you  out  to  him,  and  he’s  coming  back.  You'd  better 
get  away.” 

‘Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Fred.  “Let  him  alone  and  I’ll  have 
some  fun  with  him.” 


“Because  lie  wants  somebody  to  help  him  get  out.” 

“No,  that  isn't  it  exactly.  A  pig  never  wants  anybody 
to  touch  him;  but  he  squeals  because  he  can't  sing.  Now, 
you're  going  to  bring  a  prize  pig  to  the  fair,  when  really 
you  know  very  little  about  pigs.  There’ll  be  some  bigger 
hogs  there  on  two  feet  than  vours  on  four  will  be.” 

“Gosh!  are  you  going  to  exhibit  them?” 

“Oh,  no ;  they  won’t  go  on  exhibition,  but  they’ll  be  there 
all  the  same.'* 

“Well,  how's  one  going  to  know  them?" 

“Ah!  there  it  is.  A  man  who  knows  all  about  hogs  will 
know  them  at  first  glance,  and  here  you  are  with  a  prize 
pi  j  on  exhibition,  asking  how  a  man  will  know  a  hog  when 

he  sees  him.” 


^  hen  Newton  got  within  about  ten  paces  of  Fred,  he 
heard  a  voice  behind  him  calling  out: 

“Hello !  Newton,  who  put  that  on  your  back?”  | 
Newton  wheeled  around  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  spoken 
to  him,  but  there  was  no  one  about  except  Jones  an 
three  others  who  were  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  die  was  considerably  mystified,  for  he  was  unable 
to  recognize  the  voice. 

Somebody  has  written  something  on  the  back  of  your 
coat,”  said  the  voice  again. 

Kh  ?  \\  hat  is  it  ?  and  lie  tried  to  look  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  at  his  back. 

“W  hv.  somebody  has  written  on  it,  with  a  piece  of  chalk. 
‘Drunk  Again.’” 
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begosh,  l  can  lick  the  man  who  did  it ;”  and  he  be- 
gau  nulling  off  his  coat. 

He  pulled  it  off.  looked  at  his  coat  and  of  course  found 
nothing  on  it.  He  never  dreamed  that  Fred  was  playing  a 
ventriloquial  trick  on  him.  He  was  mad  enough  to  fight, 
ar.d  like  most  countrymen  preferred  to  pull  off  his  coat, 
whenever  he  wanted  to  fight;  so  he  hung  it  across  his  arm 
and  again  started  across  the  street,  where  Fearnot,  Roddy 
and  Moore  were  standing. 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  a  voice  behind  him,  “look  at 
the  patch  on  the  bosom  of  his  pants.  Say,  put  on  your  coat, 
Newton,  you’re  disgracing  yourself.” 

Newton  wheeled  again,  and  this  time  the  voice  came 
clear  from  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

“Are  those  the  best  pants  you’ve  got?”  a  voice  asked,  as 
Newton  wheeled  around  and  glared  at  his  friends,  who  he 
thought  were  guying  him.  “You’ll  be  arrested  if  you  don’t 
put  on  your  coat,”  continued  the  voice.  “A  red-flannel 
patch  on  the  bosom  of  a  pair  of  brown  trousers  is  rather 
too  conspicuous,  you  know.” 

Newton  stalked  straight  back  across  the  street,  to 
where  Jones  and  his  friends  were  standing,  and  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  he  could  lick  the  man  who  was  making  him¬ 
self  too  fresh. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Jones  asked,  in  a  natural 
tone  of  voice. 

“Who  told  me  to  put  on  my  coat  ?”  he  demanded. 

“Don’t  know;  never  heard  anybody  tell  you  to  put  on 
■  our  coat.” 

“Oh,  put  on  your  coat,”  came  the  strange  voice  again, 
“end  stop  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  Your  Uncle  Ragland 
says  that  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself  every  time  you  come 
to  town  and  that  he’s  disgusted  with  you.  lie  says  you 
always  go  where  they  keep  the  meanest  whiskey  in  town, 
just  because  it’s  cheap,  and  that  a  few  drinks  of  it  make  a 
crazy  fool  of  you.” 

That  made  Newton  fighting  mad.  He  threw  his  coat 
on  the  ground,  spat  on  his  hands,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
dared  his  tormentor  to  show  himself. 

“There  you  are,”  said  the  voice;  “drunk  as  a  fool  and 
crazy  as  a  loon.  The  next  thing  you’ll  be  fighting  a  lamp 
post ;  and  if  you  were  to  meet  a  billy-goat  in  the  road,  you’d 
offer  to  butt  with  him.  Your  Uncle  Ragland  was  right.  You 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  town,  unless  your  ma  is 
with  you.” 

Newton  fairly  howled  in  his  rage,  and  about  two-score  of 
peorjie  gathered  around  him,  thinking  he  had  the  delirium 
tremens,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  town  marshal  had  him 
in  charge,  threatening  to  lock  him  up  if  he  didn’t  behave 
himself.  He  wasn’t  really  drunk,  but  was  enough  under  the 
inflnence  of  drink  to  put  him  into  fighting  humor.  He 
!:m*w  Fiat  if  the  marshal  locked  him  up  in  the  calaboose,  he 
’  "  '■  :}< !  have  to  stay  there  till  the  next  morning.  He  prom- 
l  r  ]  to  behave  himself  and  the  marshal  let  him  go. 

“1  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  that,”  remarked  Air. 
lioddv. 

“Well,  I  do,”  said  Moore;  “but  I  won’t  explain  it  to  you 
without  Fearnot  s  consent.  I  understood  wliat  the  trouble 

wa  .  after  a  few  minutes.” 

“Did  you  get  on  to  it?”  Fred  asked,  laughing. 


“Yes;  I  was  at  Elmira  a  month  ago  and  heard  a  ventril¬ 
oquist  get  6ff  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Oh,  Lord,”  laughed  Roddy.  “That’s  what  it  was.  Well, 
well,  well;  wouldn’t  Newton  be  fighting  mad  if  lie  under¬ 
stood  it!” 

“Well,  don’t  say  anything  about  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “I 
played  it  on  him  just  to  keep  from  having  trouble  with 
him.  Here  lie  comes  again.  He  seems  determined  to  tackle 
me.  Don’t  say  a  word.” 

“All  right,”  said  Moore. 

Newton  got  about  half-way  across  the  street  again,  when 
lie  heard  a  pig  squeal  right  down  under  his  feet  in  most 
ear-piercing  tones.  He  jumped  about  two  feet  in  the  air 
and  wheeled  around,  but  the  pig  kept  squealing,  as  though 
he  was  standing  on  its  tail.  It  kept  up  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  he  kept  jumping  and  dancing  out  of  the  way.  Then 
suddenly  the  idea  flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  really 
had  the  jim-jams,  and  he  stopped  stock  still  looking  help¬ 
lessly  around  him,  the  great  beads  of  perspiration  standing 
out  on  his  forehead.  Suddenly  he  wheeled  and  ran  down 
the  street,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  the  squealing  pig  chas¬ 
ing  him.  Moore  and  Roddy  alone  understood  it,  among 
all  the  spectators  who  witnessed  it ;  but  they  were  so  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  apparent  realism  of  the  scene  that  they  forgot 
to  laugh.  The  others,  however,  joined  in  the  chase  after 
Newton,  who  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  deer,  frightened  out 
of  his  wits.  When  he  had  gone  about  a  block  the  squealing 
of  the  pig  ceased;  for  it  was  too  far  for  Fred  to  effectually 
throw  his  voice. 

“Well,  well,  well !”  exclaimed  the  president  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  “that  beats  anything  I  ever  heard.  I  hope 
it  will  break  Newton  from  drinking,  and  if  it  does  it’s  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him.” 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  it,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  like 
to  give  public  exhibitions  of  ventriloquism,  but  I’ve  broken 
up  many  a  fight  by  using  it  just  that  way.  If  I  hadn’t  used 
it  on  him,  he,  would  have  come  up  and  attacked  me.  I’ve 
had  one  fight  already  since  I  landed  here,  and  it’s  a  bit  of 
exercise  that  I’m  not  partial  to.” 

When  Newton  came  back  from  the  fair  ground,  after 
having  secured  space  for  the  exhibition  of  his  prize  cow  and 
pig,  he  was  told  that  his  nephew  had  the  jim-jams  and 
had  gone  tearing  down  the  street,  followed  by  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  boys. 

“Monkeys  after  him,  eh?”  said  the  old  man.  “Well,  I  told 
him  they’d  catch  him  some  day.  But  he  must  have  got 
drunk  mighty  quick,  for  he  was  sober  an  hour  ago;”  and 
he  went  off  down  the  street  and  found  Newton  in  a 
store,  surrounded  bv  a  crowd  of  his  friends. 

A  physician  had  told  him  that  he  didn’t  have  the  tre¬ 
mens,  if  he  didn’t  see  any  snakes  or  monkeys. 

“I  didn’t  see  one  of  them,”  said  Newton;  “didn’t  see 
nothing;  but,  gosh  ding  it!  there  was  a  pig  right  under 
my  feet,  squealing  like  blazes  all  the  time.  I  looked  down 
and  couldn’t  see  no  pig,  and  begosh  that  scared  me.” 

The  crowd  all  declared  they  heard  the  pig,  too,  and  yet 
couldn’t  see  him.  The  doctor  at  once,  tumbled  to  the  game 
that  had  been  played  on  him.  lie  laughed  heartily  and 
went  away,  wondering  who  the  ventriloquist  was. 


Ragland  went  into  the  store,  walked  up  to  his  nephew 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

“(Josh!  I  dunno,”  said  Newton. 

“Ain’t  drunk,  he  you?”  Ragland  asked. 

“No;  ain't  had  but  three  drinks  to-day;  and  as  I  was 
walking  across  the  street  a  pig  began  squealing  like  all 
blazes,  right  down  under  my  feet.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “just  take  three  more  drinks 
and  maybe  you’ll  hear  a  calf  bleating,  chickens  a-cackling 
and  the  turkeys  a-gobbling.  You  make  a  dratted  fool  of 
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yourself  .every  time  you  come  to  town.” 

By  that  time  Newton  was  thoroughly  sobered.  He  put 
on  his  coat  and  went  off  up  the  street  with  his  uncle  and  an 
hour  or  so  later  they  drove  out  of  town  together,  on  their 
way  home.  A  few  days  later  the  town  began  to  fill  up  with 
visitors  from  a  distance.  Scores  of  sporting  men  put  in 
their  appearance  and  by  Saturday  before  the  fair  was  open, 
over  a  dozen  prize  race  horses  had  arrived  in  town  to  con¬ 
test  for  the  five  hundred  dollar  prize  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  horse  that  could  beat  a  bicycle  in  a  ten-mile  run. 
The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  were  crowded  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  then  private  residences  were  besieged  for  ac¬ 
commodation. 

Out  at  the  fair  grounds  every  space  was  occupied,  and 
on  Monday  morning  the  streets  of  the  town  were  literally 
jammed  with  wagons  from  the  country.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  farmer  in  the  county,  with  his  family,  had 
come  to  attend  the  opening.  The  exhibition  was  a  splendid 
one.  Dick  Duncan  sold  the  tickets,  while  Terry  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  take  them,  with  a  special  policeman  along¬ 
side  of  him,  to  render  assistance  as  occasion  required.  The 
stream  of  humanity  poured  in  through  the  gates  all  the 
morning.  Everything  was  in  shipshape,  and  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  fair  was  without  a  single  clog. 

Fred  intended  to  make  a  speech  to  the  crowd,  declaring 
the  fair  formally  opened,  but  there  was  such  a  jam  and 
so  much  noise  that  he  decided  to  dispense  with  that  cere¬ 
mony.  Members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  had  volun¬ 
teered  to  assist  in  preserving  order  and  otherwise  making 
the  fair  a  success,  as  it  was  being  held  in  the  name  of  the 
society.  They  were  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  re¬ 
ceiving  congratulations  from  the  farmers  and  their  wives, 
and  they  coolly  took  all  the  credit  to  themselves,  by  not  ex¬ 
plaining  to  whom  the  credit  was  really  due.  Fred  cared 
nothing,  for  that.  What  he  was  looking  for  was  the  finan¬ 
cial  success  of  the  venture.  He  estimated  that  there  was 
anywhere  between  six  and  eight  thousand  people  inside 
the  enclosure,  by  noon ;  and  he  knew  that  so  far  as  that  day 
was  concerned,  success  was  assured. 

Suddenly  he  found  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  was  up¬ 
roariously  drunk,  and  was  fast  becoming  a  boisterous  nuis¬ 
ance.  lie  made  his  way  to  the  gate,  where  Terry  was  still 
taking  in  tickets,  and  said  to  him: 

“There's  a  man  inside  here  drunk  as  a  biled  owl.  How 
did  you  happen  to  let  him  pass?” 

“Well,  lie  wasn’t  drunk  when  lie  passed  here,"  said  Tcr- 
rv.  “He  must  have  taken  a  bottle  in  with  him.  Of  course 
I  can  t  search  pockets.” 

“Well,  be  careful  and  don't  let  any  man  iii  who  is 
drunk.” 


Fred  made  his  way  back  into  the  crowd,  where  lie  p  qu<  ’  - 
ed  one  of  the  special  officers  to  put  the  drunken  man  ou\ 
The  man  attempted  to  do  so;  but  the  fellow’s  friends  in¬ 
terfered,  and  said  he  should  stay. 

“He  is  not  doing  any  harm,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“He’s  creating  a  disturbance,”  said  the  ollicer.  “There  - 
two  or  three  thousand  women  and  children  in  here,  ami 
some  of  them  are  becoming  frightened.” 

“Oh,  well,  he’s  not  going  to  hurt  anybody.” 

“Then  make  him  keep  quiet;  for  the  first  thing  you 
know  we’ll  get  a  panic  started  here.” 

The  man’s  friends,  though,  were  laughing  at  his  bois¬ 
terous  antics,  and  thought  it  very  funny  when  he  struck  an 
old  man  and  knocked  him  down.  Then  Fred  thought  it 
was  time  for  him  to  interfere.  He  seized  a  stout  cane,  in 
the  hands  of  a  countrvman,  caught  the  drunken  man  bv 
the  collar  and  said: 

“Come  along,  my  friend.” 

Of  course  the  man  resisted  and  Fred  jerked  him  for¬ 
ward  with  a  force  that  made  his  teeth  rattle. 

“You  let  go  of  him,”  said  one  of  his  friends,  catching 
hold  of  Fred’s  arm. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  said  Fred,  raising  his  fing<  .• 
within  an  inch  of  the  man’s  nose,  “I’ve  been  sworn  in  as  a 
get  in  the  way  you’re  up  against  the  peace  here,  and  if  y<  a 
get  in  the  way  you’re  up  against  the  majesty  of  the  law 
and  you’ll  get  the  worst  of  it.  Take  your  hand  off  my  arm. 


now. 

(( 


Majesty  of  the  law  be  blowed !  You  let  go  of  him  . 
and  the  fellow  roughly  attempted  to  release  Fred's  h  ni.i 
from  its  hold  on  the  drunken  man’s  coat  collar. 

Fred  let  go  and  delivered  a  blow  in  the  fellow's  face  the* 
stretched  him  flat  on  ;his  back.  Then  he  turned  to  on  • 
of  his  assistants  and  said : 

“Arrest  that  man !” 

The  next  moment  two  of  the  drunken  man's  friends 
rushed  at  him,  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  Fred 
drew  the  club  he  had  in  his  hand,  knocking  them  bo:h 
down.  The  result  was  a  little  panic  in  the  vicinity  of  tin* 
trouble. 

“Clear  the  way,  there !”  Fred  sternly  ordered ;  and  he 
grabbed  the  drunken  man’s  collar  and  rushed  him  toward 
the  entrance,  the  crowd  giving  way  to  him. 

He  fired  him  out  through  the  gate  and  returned  to  as¬ 
sist  the  deputies  in  putting  the  others  out.  A  desperate 
fight  ensued :  but  the  special  officers  backed  him  up  brave¬ 
ly.  Others  assisted  and  the  disturbers,  three  in  number, 
were  ejected  from  the  enclosure. 

“Now,  mark  them.  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “Don't  admit 
them  again,  drunk  or  sober.  Thev  think  they  can  run  this 
thing,  but  I  want  them  to  be  convinced  that  they  can’t." 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “If  they  get  in  again  they'll 
have  to  climb  the  fence  somewhere.” 

Nearly  a  score  of  friends  of  the  ejected  parties  followed 
them  out,  very  much  excited  and  angrv.  They  had  rushed 
through  without  getting  any  coupons  that  would  entitle 
them  to  return.  Thev  gathered  around  the  four  men  who 
had  been  ejected  and  talked  noisily  for  some  time,  threaten¬ 
ing  dire  vengeance  against  those  who  had  interfered  with 
them,  as  thev  claimed. 
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Fred  decided  to  remain  at  the  entrance  with  Terry,  to 
render  assistance,  if  necessary.  The  majority  of  them, 
loixover,  eoneliulod  that  they'd  go  down  into  the  town  to  get 
'.ore  whisky,  and  as  they  started  off  the  others  attempted 
to  re-enter  the  enclosure. 

“  Pickets,  please,"  said  Terry. 

“\\  hy,  you've  got  my  ticket,"  said  one  of  them. 

“Oh,  that  won't  do.  You  can't  come  up  here  and  tell 
me  that  I've  got  your  ticket  and  get  in.” 

“A\  hy,  gosh  ding  it !  I  went  in  three  hours  ago  and  gave 
you  my  ticket,"  said  one. 

“How  came  you  outside  then?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  I  came  out  with  my  friends.” 

“Well,  you  should  have  asked  for  a  coupon.  If  a  man 
comes  out  and  wants  to  return  again,  he  must  have  a  cou¬ 
pon  to  show  that  lie’s  paid  for  his  ticket.  YYu'll  have  to 
buy  another  ticket  if  you  get  in  here.” 

it  was  rather  a  difficult  thing  for  the  countryman  to 
understand;  and  as  there  were  six  or  eight  of  them  in  the 
same  fix,  as  they  declared  they  were  going  to  go  in  or  know 
the  reason  why. 

“N ow,  look  here,  my  friends,”  said  Fred.  “Out  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  have  passed  in  here  to-day  on  their 
tickets,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  ticket -taker  to  re¬ 
member  their  faces.  So  he  is  provided  with  a  coupon,  like 
this  one,  to  give  to  anyone  §vho  wants  to  come  out  and  re¬ 
turn  again.  It  may  be  that  you  fellows  paid  for  your  tick¬ 
ets  and  were  inside.  We  only  have  your  word  for  it.  A 
man  who  has  never  been  inside  might  come  up  and  claim 
that  he  had  paid  once,  and  if  we  were  to  let  him  in  we’d 
have  no  protection  against  losing  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
day.  There  were  a  lot  of  you  engaged  in  that  disturbance 
in  there,  frightening  women  and  children  almost  to  death. 
If  you  rushed  out  here  without  getting  coupons,  it’s  your 
fault  and  not  the  ticket-taker’s.  It  will  cost  you  twenty- 
five  cents  each  to  get  in  again.” 

“I’ve  paid  it  oncg  and  I  won’t  pay  again,”  said  a  burly 
fellow,  attempting  to  push  past  Terr}r,  who  promptly 
blocked  his  way  and  pushed  him  back. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  WINS  A  GREAT  RACE,  ON  IIIS  WHEEL,  AGAINST  A  RACE 

HORSE. 

On  being  pushed  back  by  Terry  the  man’s  friends  made 
a  rush  and  the  next  instant  Terry,  Fred  and  the  special 
officer  at  the  entrance  had  their  hands  full. 

“Give  them  the  club,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  and  they  began 
knocking  right  and  left,  and  in  less  than  thirty  seconds 
everv  one  of  the  fellows  had  received  a  crack  or 'two  on  their 
heads,  which  forced  them  to  retreat. 

People  inside,  hearing  the  disturbance,  attempted  to 
,u«h  out,  but  Fred  closed  the  gate  and  told  them  they 
didn't  need  any  assistance.  The  next  moment  three  of  the 
men  began  throwing  stones.  Fred  deliberately  drew  his 
revolver  and  -ang  out: 

•‘The  next  man  who  throws  a  stone  will  get  a  bullet!” 


Just  then  the  sheriff  of  the  county  appeared  at  the  gate, 
on  the  inside,  and  demanded  that  he  be  permitted  to  pass 
through. 

“All  right,  sheriff,”  said  Fred;  “there  are  six  or  eight 
men  out  here  that  I  want  arrested  on  a  charge  of  atrocious 
assault.” 

“Who  are  they?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  the  names  of  one  of  them ;  but  T  can  point 
them  out  to  you,”  and  as  he  did  so  the  sheriff  called  them 
by  name  and  said  he  would  apply  for  warrants  for  their 
arrest,  whereupon  they  all  turned  and  made  their 
way  down  into  the  town  and  hastened  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  country.  Not  one  of  them  dared  to  attend 
the  fair  again,  for  fear  of  being  arrested.  The  sheriff  then 
went  down  after  the  parties  who  had  been  ejected  from  the 
fair  grounds,  and  found  them  drinking  in  a  saloon.  He 
warned  them  that  a  reptition  of  the  disturbance  would  land 
them  in  jail  and  subject  them  to  a  heavy  fine. 

While  the  sheriff  was  gone  the  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  came  out  to  the  entrance,  where  Fred  was  still  as¬ 
sisting  Terrv.  and  told  them  that  there  was  considerable 
uneasiness  inside,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  that  had 
taken  place. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  go  in  and  talk  to  them.” 

He  went  inside  with  the  secretary,  and,  going  to  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  mounted  a  stand,  where  he  sang 
out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  attention  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  if  you  please.” 

Of  course  every  eye  was  turned  upon  him,  and  a  silence 
fell  upon  the  crowd. 

“There  has  been  a  disturbance,”  he  said,  “on  account  of 
a  drunken  man  being  ejected  from  the  enclosure.  Some 
of  his  friends  interfered  and  a  tight  ensued  in  which  tliev 
were  handsomely  thrashed.  The  sheriff  is  now  after  them 
and  every  man  of  them  will  be  arrested  and  punished  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  law  may  dictate.  1  wanted  to  say  to  you,  as 
superintendent  of  this  fair,  that  perfect  order  will  be 
maintained  and  every  man,  women  and  child  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  annoyance.  I  have  provided  amply  for  the 
maintenance  of  order;  so  you  need  not  hesitate  to  attend 
every  day,  with  every  member  of  your  family,  from  the 
dear,  old  grandmother,  down  to  the  little  darling  carried 
in  the  arms  of  its  mother.  I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  this 
fair  shall  be  known  as  the  most  successful  one  ever  held  in 
Owens  County  ^nd  that  every  exhibit  shall  receive  the 
award  given  it  by  the  committee.  At  three  o’clock  there 
will  be  a  race  between  a  horse  who  has  made  the  record  of 
two-twenty  and  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.  The  entrance  to  the  race  track  is  free.  Those  who 
want  seats  on  the  grand  stand  can  have  them  on  payment 
of  twenty-five  cents.  If  the  horse  beats  the  wheelman,  his 
owner  will  receive  five  hundred  dollars  in  your  presence. 

I  want  to  show  to  the  world  that  it  is  true  that  man  is  the 
highest  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  that  he  can  he  trained 
to  an  endurance  that  no  other  member  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  can  stand.  The  man  who  is  to  ride  the  wheel  is  not 
prepared  to  mount  to-day;  but  rather  than  have  you  miss 
the  extraordinary  test  of  speed  and  endurance,  I  am  going 
to  take  his  place  and  run  the  race  myself.” 
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He  wu8  cheered  to  the  skies  and  perhaps  not  one  in  a 
hundred  oi‘  the  great  crowd  present  believed  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  outrun  a  horse  on  a  bicycle,  and  a  race  horse  at 
that.  After  that  announcement,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  Fred  to  go  about  the  grounds,  on  account  of  the  crowd 
of  men  and  boys  who  followed  him  about,  gazing  at  him 
as  one  who  had  the  cheek  to  ride  against  a  race  horse.  A 
half  hour  later  the  race  was  to  come  off,  the  gate  leading  to 
the  race  track  was  thrown  open  and  a  rush  was  made  for 
the  open  space,  where  people  could  view  it  free  of  charge. 
It  was  fdled  up  inside  of  three  minutes,  and  those  who  came 
after  were  obliged  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  grand  stand. 

It  required  three  men  to  take  the  money  and  make  the 
change,  so  great  was  the  rush  for  seats.  Every  seat  was 
taken  by  the  time  the  race  was  to  begin.  There  were  fully 
two  hundred  sporting  men  about  on  the  ground  and  up 
on  the  grand  stand,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  eager  to 
wager  money  on  the  result  of  the  race.  A  splendid  animal 
was  led  out,  in  front  of  the  little  stand,  where  the  three 
judges  were  seated,  and  Fred  appeared  with  his  bicycle, 
clad  in  a  nobby  bicycle  suit.  A  jockey,  weighing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  pounds  only,  was  to  ride  the  horse,  and 
when  the  signal  for  the  start  was  given  they  both  dashed 
awav,  followed  by  a  roar  from  the  multitude  that  was  al- 
most  like  that  of  the  ocean  during  a  storm.  The  jockey 
was  a  sharp  young  fellow  who  knew  his  business.  He  evi¬ 
dently  understood  that  Fred  was  calculating  on  the  horse’s 
wind  giving  out,  along  toward  the  end  of  the  race.  So  he 
held  him  in  check  at  the  beginning.  Before  he  had  made 
three  laps  Fred  tumbled  to  his  game,  and  knew  at  once  that 
if  he  expected  to  win  he  would  have  to  force  the  horse  to  a 
high  rate  of  speed  without  delay ;  so  he  put  on  a  spurt  that 
astonished  the  spectators.  The  jockey  himself  seemed  to  be 
astounded,  for  he  was  forced  to  put  the  horse  almost  to  the 
top  of  his  speed  to  keep  up  to  him.  For  the  fir^t  three  miles 
the  horse  kept  ahead  more  than  half  a  lap.  The  hoarse 
voices  of  sporting  men  offering  odds  on  the  horse  were 
heard  almost  continuously,  and  thousands'  of  dollars  were 
wagered  before  the  race  was  half  run.  But  by  that  time  the 
steed  began  to  show  the  strain.  Flecks  of  foam  flew  from 
his  side,  as  his  rider  urged  him  on.  Fred  kept  up  the  rate, 
though,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  mile  was  abreast  of 
the  horse,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  his  best.  Then  he  grad¬ 
ually  forged  ahead,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  mile  was 
a  full  lap  in  advance.  Then  the  sporting  men  who  had  given 
odds  on  the  horse  became  frightened,  and  began  hedging. 
At  the  end  of  the  ninth  mile  Fred  was  nearly  two  laps 
ahead.  Then  he  slowed  up,  as  though  he  was  becoming 
fatigued  himself,  and  the  horse  gained  on  him,  until  when 
they  passed  under  the  line,  on  the  last  lap  of  the  ten  miles, 
he  was  only  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  the  steed. 

Never  was  there  so  much  excitement  seen  at  a  county 
fair,  as  when  it  became  known  that  the  man  on  the  bi¬ 
cycle  had  beaten  a  race  horse.  Hard-headed  old  farmers 
Shook  their  heads  and  declared  that  it  was  a  trick;  that 
the  horse  could  have  beaten  him  if  he  had  been  forced  to 
it.  It  seemed  incredible  to  them  that  such  a  thing  could 
be  done. 

The  sporting  men  who  had  lost  so  heavily  on  the  race 
seemed  stunned  by  the  outcome  of  it.  They  insisted  that  in 
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the  last  mile  the  horse  had  gained  so  much  on  the  bicycle, 
that  had  it  lasted  just  one  more  mile  he  would  have  won 
out  easily;  and  that  fact  made  them  very  sore.  They  little 
dreamed  that  Fred,  instead  of  losing,  should  have  gained. 
Ilis  object  was  not  to  beat  the  horse  too  great  a  distance, 
but  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  whole 
multitude  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  beaten,  and 
that  a  greater  effort  to  do  so  would  be  made  the  next  day, 
and  hence  the  greater  interest  and  the  larger  crowd. 

“He’s  a  good  horse,”  said  Fred,  when  he  dismounted 
from  his  wheel,  “but  I  am  a  better  one.” 

The  crowd  surged  around  him,  expressing  their  wonder 
and  admiration.  Hundreds  of  young  ladies  on  the  grand 
stand  were  eager  to  get  a  better  look  at  him.  They  smiled 
and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  parasols  at  him.  He 
was  emphatically  the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  great  crowd 
began  leaving  the  grand  stand,  when  he  sang  out  to  them : 

“Keep  your  seats,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we’ve  something 
else  in  store  for  you ;  for  we  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are 
getting  your  money’s  worth.  There  is  to  be  a  wrestling 
match  on  the  stand,  out  there  in  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
where  every  one  can  see  it.” 

All  settled  back  in  their  seats,  and  two  professional 
wrestlers,  dressed  in  tights  from  head  to  foot,  appeared, 
and  their  appearance  created  a  sensation;  for  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  thousands  of  the  coun¬ 
try  people  had  seen  men  in  tights.  Hundreds  of  women 
hid  their  faces  behind  their  fans;  but  when  the  wrestling 
began  they  peeped  over  them  and  watched  the  tremendous 
struggle,  which  lasted  through  three  falls.  The  men,  of 
course,  in  the  crowd  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  because  athletic  sports  and  physical  endur¬ 
ance  are  alwa}rs  attractive  to  the  average  man. 

The  first  day  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  fair  was  a 
magnificent  success,  and  as  the  great  crowd  surged  out 
through  the  gate,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Society  gathered  around  Fred,  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  splendid 
achievement. 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied  to  their  congratulations,  “it  has 
exceeded  my  own  expectations;  but  I  knew  all  along  that 
if  you  can  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  they 
will  get  their  money’s  worth,  you  can  always  have  them 
with  you.  I  guess  I  put  up  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
your  society  would  have  done,  even  though  they  might  have 
had  plenty  of  it  at  their  disposal.  You  see  it  takes  money  to 
make  money.” 

“\es,  said  Mr.  Roddy;  “but  one  must  know  how  to  use 
it  to  make  it  pay.” 

“That’s  it,’  said  Fred.  “I  think  the  result  of  this  fair 
will  be  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  will  be  very  willing  to 
put  up  money  for  another  one,  and  that  the  farmers  will 
co-operate  with  them.  The  people  in  the  town  will  re¬ 
ceive  immense  benefits  from  the  large  numbers  of  sport¬ 
ing  people  who  have  been  drawn  here  by  the  races,  and 
who  will  stay  during  the  entire  week.  If  nothing  had  been 
done  to  draw  them  to  the  fair  very  few  people  besides  farm¬ 
ers  would  have  attended,  and  as  they  would  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  evening  the  hotels  and  hoarding  houses  would 
receive  very  little  benefit.  It’s  the  sporting  men  who  spend 
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money  freely,  for  they  make  it  easily.  Farmers,  who  earn 
their  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  generally  count 
jdtty  before  they  spend  a  dollar.” 

“Well,  but  how  about  the  sporting  men  who  have  lost 
so  heavily  on  that  race  to-day?”  one  asked. 

%f 

"  That  s  all  right.  Other  sporting  men  won  what  was 
lost,  did  the)’  not?  It  was  simply  changing  money  from 
one  sporting  man  to  another,  and  the  winners  will  spend 
money  liberally.  In  fact,  they'll  paint  the  town  red  to¬ 


night.” 

c 

“Say,  Fred,"  said  Terry,  coming  into  the  superintend¬ 
ent's  room,  in  one  of  the  temporary  structures  that  had 
been  erected,  bringing  a  bag  that  contained  nearly  a 
bushel  of  tickets,  “just  look  at  this,  will  you  ?  Every  ticket 
in  there  represents  twenty-five  cents.  If  the  tiling  isn’t  a 
success,  1  don't  knew  what  the  word  means.” 

"Oh,  that  isn't  all,”  laughed  Fred.  “There’s  another 
bagful  taken  in  for  seats  on  the  grand  stand.  I  rather 
think  we  have  the  laugh  on  our  friends  here.” 


“No,  you  haven't,”  said  Mr.  Roddy.  “We  are  satisfied 
with  the  thing,  as  it  is,  because  it  demonstrates  to  our  peo- 
pie  that  a  successful  fair  can  be  held  here,  and  we  won’t 
have  any  trouble  about  it  next  time.” 

“Well,  the  main  thing  is  to  be  liberal  in  providing  at¬ 
tractions,”  remarked  Fred.  “My  experience  has  been  that 
country  people  are  rather  aveise  to  letting  any  one  make 
any  money  out  of  them ;  and  the  secret  of  managing  them 
is  in  making  them  believe  they’re  getting  more  than  their 
money’s  worth.  It’s  simply  human  nature.  Man  is  a  selfish 
animal,  although  education  and  environment  often  tend 
to  make  him  liberal  and  generous ;  but  the  great  majority 
iias  to  be  managed  as  the  farmer  managed  his  prize  pig.” 

“'How  is  that?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“'Well,  it  was  this  way;  for  several  years  he  captured 
the  prize  for  the  largest,  heaviest  pig  at  the  county  fair.  It 
was  the  same  breed  of  hogs  that  his  neighbors  had ;  yet  he 
invariably  won.  His  neighbors  tried  every  way  to  get  at 
the  secret  of  his  success;  but  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  about  it.  Finally  some  of  them  con¬ 
cluded  to  spy  upon  his  pig  sty  and  soon  got  on  to  the 
secret.  It  was  a  very  simple  thing.  His  plan  was,  after 
his  prize  pig  had  eaten  as  much  as  he  wanted  and  lain  down 
in  the  corner  of  his  pen,  to  sleep  and  digest  what  he  had 
eaten,  to  turn  in  a  half-starved  shoat  who  made  a  rush  for 
the  trough  and  began  gorging  himself.  The  prize  pig,  see¬ 
ing  another  getting  away  with  his  food,  scrambled  to  his 
^  feet,  went  back  to  the  trough  and  began  eating  again.  Thus 
you  see  the  farmer  played  upon  his  prize  pig’s  hoggish  na¬ 
ture  and  by  that  means  forced  him  to  lay  on  more  fat.  The 
secret  of  success,  in  raising  hogs  for  the  market,  is,  instead 
■j  of  trying  to  see  how  little  you  can  raise  a  hog  on,  try  to  see 
how  much  you  can  induce  him  to  eat;  and  if  you  give  him 
digestible  food  you  will  force  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds 
more  fle-h  on  him  than  he  otherwise  would  take.” 


“Bego- h !”  exclaimed  a  country  member  of  the  associ¬ 
ation.  “there’s  more  sense  in  that  than  anything  I’ve  heard 
bout  raising  hogs  during  my  whole  life.” 

“Tin  7'-  -  no  other  wav  to  fatten  a  hog,”  lauched  Fred, 
“except  to  stuff  him;  and  the  more  you  stuff  him  the  rnoro 
moat  vc u  will  get  and  the  more  tender  and  sweet  the  meat 


will  be.  An  old  farmer  out  West  posted  me  about  that 
once,  and  I’ll  never  forget  it,  and  I  reasoned  out  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  it  myself,  through  a  logical  sequence.  You  can 
figure  it  out  for  yourself,  that  if  food  is  necessary  to  fatten 
a  hog,  the  more  you  give  him  the  fatter  he’ll  get.  Down 
South,  where  many  farmers  let  their  hogs  root  for  a  living, 
it  takes  two  to  two  and  one-half  years  to  bring  him  up  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  whereas,  if  they  take  him 
in  hand  and  feed  him  all  he  will  eat,  they  can  force  him  up 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  ten  months.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  with  cattle.  A  cow  that  will  give  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  a  day  can  be  made  to  give  four,  if  properly  fed 
and  housed.  The  food  will  cost  more;  but  you  get  more 
milk  to  pay  for  it ;  so  in  the  end  it’s  cheaper.  Of  course 
there’s  a  limit,  and  a  man’s  good  judgment  ought  to  tell 
him  when  he  has  reached  it.  This  is  the  first  and  only  fair 
I  ever  undertook  to  run ;  but  I  reasoned  it  out  just  on  that 
line,  and  if  the  first  day  is  any  guide  at  all,  the  thing  is  a 
splendid  success.” 

“Well,  are  you  expecting  as  many  people  here  to-morrow 
and  the  other  days  of  the  week  as  you’ve  had  to-day?” 

“Yes;  generally  the  attendance  falls  off,  and  the  last 
two  days  are  run  at  a  loss;  but  if  we  have  no  unfavorable 
weather,  the  last  day  will  see  the  biggest  crowds  that  we’ve 
had  the  whole  week.  People  get  tired  looking  at  the  same 
exhibits  every  day;  for  all  these  farm  products  are  to  re¬ 
main  during  the  whole  week,  and  when  a  man  has  seen 
them  once  he  doesn’t  care  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  see 
them  again.  Hence  the  attractions  of  the  race  track  are 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  interest.” 

That  night  the  two  hotels  in  the  town  as  well  as  the 
saloons  on  the  main  streets  were  jammed  with  sporting  peo¬ 
ple  from  many  cities  in  Central  New  York.  They  spent 
money  freely  and  discussed  nothing  but  the  race  between 
the  wheelman  and  the  horseman.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
them,  and  men  who  had  brought  up  fast  horses  with  them 
were  still  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  beat  the  bicycle 
and  win  the  five  hundred  dollar  prize.  When  Fred  and  Ter¬ 
ry  appeared  at  the  hotel,  they  were  instantly  surrounded 
and  no  end  of  bets  were  shoved  in  their  faces. 

“I’m  not  a  betting  man,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred;  “but 
I’m  an  ardent  lover  of  athletic  sports  and  am  not  afraid  to 
ride  against  the  best  horse  in  the  state.  There  are  horses 
who  can  beat  me,  but  they’ve  got  to  be  mighty  good  ones. 
If  it  could  be  arranged  so  that  I  would  not  be  in  danger 
of  being  run  into,  I  would  race  against  a  half  dozen  at  a 
time;  but  I  fear  there  will  not  be  room  enough  on  the 
track.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  FRED  TACKLED  THE  PICKPOCKETS. 

During  the  evening  Terry  and  Dick  spent  at  least  two 
hours  counting  up  the  receipts  of  the  day  and  they  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  amount  received. 

They  locked  the  money  in  the  safe  of  the  hotel  and  then 
joined  Fred  in  the  midst  of  the  sporting  men,  many  of 
whom  they  had  met  on  several  other  occasions.  There  were 
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men  present  who  had  attended  the  great  boat  races  at  Avon, 
as  well  as  the  bicycle  tournament.  Scores  of  them  were 
personally  acquainted  with  Fearnot  and  through  them  the 
others  heard  of  his  exploits  in  the  field  of  sports;  but  the 
main  topic  of  conversation,  in  every  group,  was  the  race 
between  the  bicycle  and  the  horse.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  that. 

The  next  morning  the  local  paper  was  filled  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fair  and  particularly  of  the  marvelous  feats 
performed  by  Fearnot,  on  his  bicycle,  beating  a  horse  that 
had  made  a  record  of  two-twentv;  and  the  announcement 
was  made  that  similar  races  would  occur  every  day  during 
the  week,  and  that  races  between  well  known  horses  would 
also  take  place.  The  result  was  that  a  still  greater  crowrd 
was  in  attendance  on  the  second  day,  and  every  train 
brought  in  more  sporting  men.  Fakirs  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  taking  their  stands  outside  of  the  enclosure  to  run 
all  sorts  of  games,  which  would  not  be  permitted  inside  the 
fair  grounds.  Of  course  the  authorities  broke  up  those  that 
were  not  legitimate.  All  the  forenoon  a  great  stream  of 
humanity  poured  through  the  gate,  and  it  seeced  even  a 
greater  crowd  than  on  the  first  day.  It  was  but  natural 
that  pickpockets  should  put  in  their  appearance  and  soon  it 
was  reported  to  Fred  that  several  men  had  been  robbed. 

“By  George !”  said  Fred,  “it’s  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  light-fingered  gentlemen  from  getting  in.  In 
a  jam  like  this  they  can  reap  a  harvest.  I’ve  got  detectives 
here ;  but  they  are  no  match  for  those  fellows,  who  have 
operated  in  the  cities  all  their  lives.  Hence  they  are  shrewd 
enough  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  detectives  thmselves.  I’m 
going  to  see  if  I  can  catch  some  of  them;”  and  with  that  he 
began  mingling  in  the  crowd  and  inside  of  half  an  hour  he 
fixed  his  attention  on  a  young  fellow  whose  actions  had  ex¬ 
cited  his  suspicion.  So  he  followed  him  and  watched. 

He  noticed,  after  a  while,  that  a  pal  was  co-operating 
with  him.  By  and  by  he  saw  his  man  deftly  deprive  a 
countryman  of  his  pocketbook  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
collar,  saying: 

“Give  it  back  to  him  now  and  come  with  me.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  the  young  fellowr  asked. 

“You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean.  Give  that  man 
his  pocketbook  and  come  with  me.  Don’t  raise  a  scene 
here.” 

“Say,  you  take  your  hand  off  me,”  said  the  pickpocket, 
trying  to  pull  loose  from  Fred’s  grasp ;  but  that  he  found 
a  hard  thing  to  do,  for  Fred’s  grip  was  one  not  easily  shak¬ 
en  off. 

But  the  next  moment  his  pal  returned  to  his  assistance, 
and  aimed  a  vicious  blowr  at  Fred’s  face.  The  latter  was  ex¬ 
pecting  it  and  quickly  dodged  his  head  to  one  side,  and  the 
blow  landed  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man  behind  him.  The  man 
who  was  hit  wheeled  around  and  struck  out  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  knocking  the  pal  down. 

“That’s  right.”  said  Fred.  “Pick  him  up  and  drag  him 
out.  He’s  a  pickpocket.” 

The  one  whom  he  was  holding,  seeing  he  couldn't  get 
loose,  wriggled  out  of  his  coat  and  left  it  in  Fred's  hands, 
and  so  closely  were  the  people  jammed  around  them  that 
he  slipped  away  and  soon  had  at  least  a  dozen  men  between 
himself  and  Fred. 
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“By  George!  lie’s  a  slick  one,”  laughed  Fred;  “slippery 
as  an  eel.”  Then  raising  his  voice  he  sang  out : 

“Catch  that  young  fellow  there  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  lie’s 
a  pickpocket.” 

Hundreds  around  heard  him,  and  of  course  great  ex¬ 
citement  quickly  followed;  but  the  pickpocket  edged  his 
way  through,  while  everybody's  attention  was  directed 
toward  Fred  and  the  struggle  going  on  over  his  pal,  w  ho 
had  been  knocked  down  by  a  visitor.  He  made  straight  for 
the  gate,  and  as  he  was  passing  out,  Terrv  asked : 

Are  you  coming  back,  sir?”  and  offered  him  a  coupon. 
Yes,”  he  replied,  taking  the  coupon  and  putting  it  in 
his  pocket. 

Then  he  hurried  away,  making  a  break  for  the  hotel 
down  in  the  town,  where  he  procured  another  coat,  which 
he  happened  to  have  in  his  grip.  His  pal  was  arrested, 
and  as  he  was  led  out  by  a  constable,  who  was  taking  him  to 
jail,  Fred  followed  writh  the  other's  coat  in  his  hand. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“He’s  a  pickpocket,”  Fred  replied.  “There  were  a  pair  of 
them.  1  grabbed  one  of  them  and  he  wwiggled  out  of  his 
coat  and  left  it  with  me.” 

“By  George !  there’s  a  fellow  just  passed  through  here,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  he  made  a  break  douTn  toward  the 
town.  Did  he  get  anything?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes ;  I  guess  he’s  got  his  pocket  full  of  watches  and 
pocketbooks.  I  saw  him  scoop  one  myself  and  collared  him. 
I’m  sorry  now  that  1  didn’t  crack  him  on  the  head  with  a 
club  and  arrest  him  afterward.  He’s  a  slick  duck.” 

It  was  learned  later  in  the  day  that  the  pickpocket  who 
escaped  paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel  and  hurried  away  to  the 
train,  while  his  pal  was  locked  up  in  the  county  jail.  Two 
hours  later  after  the  first  arrest  a  woman  began  screaming 
that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  pocketbook,  with  twentv- 
five  dollars  in  it,  and  that  set  others  to  making  investiga¬ 
tions  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  nearly  a  dozen  had  been 
made  victims  by  some  quiet  expert  pickpocket,  and  of 
course  that  added  greatly  to  the  excitement. 

Fred  mounted  a  stand  and  called  out  to  the  multitude: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  look  after  your  valuables.  There 
are  pickpockets  at  work  in  the  crowd.  We  have  done  what 
wre  could  to  prevent  them  from  getting  in ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
tell  who  they  are,  unless  we  can  catch  them  at  wrork.  One 
has  already  been  arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  while  the  second 
one  made  his  escape  through  the  crowd,  leaving  his  coat  in 
my  hands.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  pockets  shut.  I 
hereby  offer  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  man  who  cap¬ 
tures  one  of  the  light-fingered  villains.  They  are  slick  fel¬ 
lows.  They've  been  known  to  steal  a  pair  of  spectacles  off 
ot  a  man’s  nose,  while  he  was  reading  a  paper.  So  you  mav 
know  how  slick  they  are.” 

I  hat  set  the  crowd  in  a  roar,  and  an  old  farmer  sai  g 
out : 

“Well,  they  can't  get  mine;  for  they  are  tied  to 
back  of  my  head.” 

“Why,  mv  friend.”  said  Fred,  “they  can  lift  your  ha 
get  your  spectacles  and  borrow  every  hair  on  your  1 
without  your  knowing  anvthing  about  it.” 

“Begosh  !”  exclaimed  the  farmer.  “I'll  give  a  cow 
ealf  to  the  man  that  can  do  that  on  me.” 
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"\oud  bettor  take  that  offer  back,”  laughed  F red. 
•'  r  'ey  ve  boon  known  to  steal  the  false  teeth  out  of  a  man's 
mouth,  while  lie  was  eating  his  dinner.” 

"Gosh!  1  don  t  believe  it ;”  and  the  old  farmer  evidently 

V 

felt  disposed  to  add  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion  by  in¬ 
dulging  in  bantering  talk  with  the  young  manager  of  the 

JL4A4*  • 

A  great  crowd  of  farmers  were  jammed  around  him, 
'  while  the  talk,  was  going  on,  all  laughing  and  joking  each 

other. 

ain't  got  any  false  teeth,”  said  the  farmer,  “and  if 
•ne  ot  them  fellers  thinks  he  can  steal  any  teeth  out  of  my 
mouth,  he'll  lose  his  fingers  in  trying  it.” 

O  J  C 

“Don't  give  him  a  chance,  my  friend,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Natural  teeth  are  not  worth  anything,  but  artificial  ones 
are.  So  they'll  hardly  go  at  you  for  teeth,  but  if  you  have 
anv  fiithv  lucre  in  vour  pockets,  you  want  to  look  out  for 

it.” 

“I've  got  some,”  replied  the  farmer,  thrusting  his  hands 
down  into  his  trousers  pocket,  and  the  next  moment  there 
was  a  look  of  blank  astonishment  on  his  face. 

“Begosh !  I'm  robbed,”  lie  yelled.  “My  pocketbook’s 

gone.” 
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“1  hope  not,”  said  Fred. 

“Begosh,  it's  gone,”  repeated  the  victim  ;  and  every  man 
within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  old  fellow  began  feeling  for 
his  valuables. 

Three  or  four  other  victims  were  found,  and  a  howl  of 
indignation  went  up  from  the  whole  crowd. 

“By  George !”  said  Fred  to  himself,  “this  is  getting  seri¬ 
ous.  If  I  can't  catch  that  fellow  the  attendance  will  fall 
off  one-half and  as  he  stood  there  on  the  stand,  looking 
down  at  the  surging  crowd,  he  noticed  a  young  man  who 
was  dressed  like  a  common  farm  laborer.  He  wore  a  dirty 
old  slouch  hat  and  a  shirt  that  looked  as  though  it  hadn't 
hfen  washed  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  fellmv  ivas  looking 
straight  at  Fred,  as  were  hundreds  of  others;  but  what  at- 
tracted  the  latter’s  attention  was  his  complexion.  Fred’s 
quick  wit  instantly  reminded  him  that  a  genuine  farmer’s 
face  was  tanned  from  exposure  to  wind  and  weather ; 
whereas  the  face  he  was  looking  at  was  that  of  one  who  had 
evidently  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  under  shelter. 
^  He  was  not  tanned  in  the  least. 

“Oh,  ho,  my  fine  fellow,”  thought  Fred  to  himself,  “you 
can  pass  for  a  farmer  in  a  crowd,  but  you  don’t  fool  me.” 
He  descended  from  the  stand,  elbowed  his  way  through 
^  the  crowd  up  to  the  side  of  the  fellow  whose  clear  complex¬ 
ion  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  laying  a  hand  on  his 
collar  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice;  v 

“You  are  the  man.  Come  with  me,  now,  and  don’t  make 
**  a  scene.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“I  want  to  see  you  in  the  superintendent’s  office,”  said 
,  running  his  hand  back  to  his  pistol  pocket,  “and  if 
von  don't  go  along  alive,  I’ll  take  you  there  dead.” 

Two  or  three  were  standing  close  enough  to  hear  Fred, 
and  in-tantlv  one  of  them  sang  out; 

“Here  he  is,  here  he  is,”  and  the  next  moment  a  half  doz¬ 
en  fetal  wart  fed  lows  seized  the  pickpocket’s  arm,  rendering 
\  re- istance  utterly  futile. 


The  crowd  surged  around,  yelling: 

“Kill  him!  Kill  him!  Lynch  him!  Lynch  him!” 

“Stand  hack  !  Stand  back !”  yelled  Fred.  “Let  us  take 
iiim  to  the  superintendent’s  otlice. 

They  cleared  away  a  passage  for  them,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  Fred  and  others  had  him  in  the  superintendent’s  of- 
iice,  where  he  was  searched.  They  found  four  watches  and 
seven  pocketbooks  on  him. 

“Great  Scott!’’  exclaimed  Fred,  “how  is  it  that  you 
didn't  know  when  you  had  enough?” 

The  fellow  kept  silent,  would  answer  no  questions;  but 
a  little  later  protested  that  some  pickpocket  had  unloaded 
on  him,  for  fear  of  arrest;  that  lie  hadn’t  taken  anything 
himself. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  can  prove  good 
character,  it  is  possible  that  you  might  get  away.  But  when 
stolen  property  is  found  in  a  man's  possession,  it  is  general¬ 
ly  a  proof  that  he  is  a  thief.” 

In  each  one  of  the  pocketbooks  were  found  some  papers 
that  would  identify  the  owner,  and  their  names  were  called 
out  and  the  owners  put  in  a  claim,  proving  their  identity 
by  neighbors  and  friends.  Thus  they  got  their  property 
back,  with  the  exception  of  one  watch,  for  which  no  claim 
was  made.  The  pickpocket  was  led  away  to  jail  and  there 
were  no  more  robberies  committed  on  the  fair  ground  that 
day. 

W hen  the  time  for  the  races  to  come  off  arrived,  every 
seat  on  the  grand  stand  was  taken,  while  others  clamored 
for  eligible  positions.  There  were  several  races  between  fast 
horses  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Then  came  a  bicycle  race  between  two  expert  wheel¬ 
men,  which  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  last  came 
the  race  between  Fred  and  a  famous  steed,  for  which  two 
thousand  dollars  had  been  refused  by  the  owner,  that  very 
day.  The  same  jockey  who  rode  the  day  before  was  mount¬ 
ed  upon  him,  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that  he  would 
win  the  race.  Odds  were  again  offered  on  the  horse;  and 
several  sporting  men  quickly  accepted  the  offers.  One  was 
a  strong-lunged  fellow  who  had  followed  Fred  and  his  base¬ 
ball  nine  in  their  great  tour  of  the  country,  two  years  be¬ 
fore  and  had  won  thousands  of  dollars;  but  did  it  in  a  quiet 
sort  of  way,  for  fear  that  if  lie  displayed  too  much  boister¬ 
ousness  he  might  fail  to  get  odds. 

Just  before  the  race  began,  the  sporting  man  made  his 
way  to  Fred,  extended  his  hand  to  him  and  asked : 

“Ho  vou  recollect  me,  Fearnot  ?” 

“Why,  hello  !*’  exclaimed,  Fred.  “Of  course  1  recollect 
you.  You  backed  my  nine  in  every  game  except  the  first 
one.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  old  sport;  “that  first  one 
knocked  me  out  before  I  could  catch  my  breath  ;  hut  I 
caught  on  again  all  right  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you,  are 
you  going  to  win  this  race?  Because  if  you  say  so,  I’ll  M 
behind  you.” 

“Get  right  behind  me,”  laughed  Fred.  “I've  never  been 
beaten  by  a  horse  yet.” 

“All  right,  then;  there’s  a  little  divvy  in  it,  if  you  win, 
for  I’ve  got  good  odds.” 

The  race  started,  and  from  the  first  lap  the  wildest  en¬ 
thusiasm  prevailed  all  around  the  track.  As  on  the  day 


beforo,  the  horse  forged  ahead  for  the  first  three  or  four 
miles,  and  then  Fred  began  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
them.  But  this  time  the  jockey,  profiting  by  his  experience 
of  the  day  before,  started  to  hold  his  own,  and  he  did  so 
for  a  couple  of  miles.  Then,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  the 
bicycle  kept  creeping  up  on  him.  Friends  of  both  cheered 
themselves  hoarse.  At  the  end  of  eight  miles  the  horse  was 
still  ahead,  at  least  one  hundred  yards,  and  the  jockey  held 
him  well  in  hand,  occasionally  looking  back  to  see  how  near 
the  bicycle  was  to  him.  The  horse-voiced  sporting  man, 
from  Utica,  who  had  backed  Fred  with  his  last  dollar, 
roared  out  at  him,  as  he  swept  by  the  grand  stand : 

“Fearnot,  I’ve  put  my  last  dollar  on  you.  Win  it  if  you 
have  to  break  a  leg.” 

Just  a  minute  or  two  later,  Fred  made  the  discovery  that 
the  tire  of  his  rear  wheel  was  punctured,  and  he  felt  quite 
sure  that  he  could  come  within  a  few  feet  of  locating  the 
spot  where  the  puncture  occurred.  Still  he  dashed  on 
around  the  track,  singing  out  to  Dick  Duncap,  who  was 
down  near  the  grand  stand : 

“Get  me  another  wheel,  Dick.  I’m  punctured.” 

There  were  several  wheels  down  there,  in  charge  of  their 
owners,  and  Dick  quickly  got  possession  of  one  and  held  it 
for  Fred,  as  he  came  around.- The  horse  gained  fully  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  while  Fred  was  changing  from  one  wheel  to  the 
other;  but  he  leaned  over  the  handlebars  and  scorched  as 
never  before  in  his  life.  The  distance  was  so  great  between 
him  and  the  horse  that  it  seemed  an  utter  impossibility  for 
him  to  catch  up  with  him.  The  friends  of  the  horse  yelled 
at  the  jockey  to  push  for  all  he  was  worth.  The  backers  of 
the  wheel  almost  gave  up  hope.  Still  they  saw  him  gaining 
steadily  and  when  they  had  passed  the  ninth  mile  the  horse 
was  scarcely  fifty  yards  ahead.  At  the  end  of  three-quarters 
they  were  abreast,  and  the  jockey  was  lashing  his  steed  with 
merciless  energy.  Flecks  of  foam  flew  from  his  flanks  and 
the  faithfui  animal  did  his  very  best;  but  Fred  was  doing 
likewise,  and  on  the  last  lap  he  was  fully  twenty  feet  ahead. 

Then  ensued  the  wildest  uproar  of  the  entire  day.  Fred’s 
friends  fairly  screamed  encouragement,  while  the  backers 
of  the  horse  yelled  and  roared  at  the  jockey  to  get  in  ahead. 
He  did  his  best,  but  was  fully  thirty  feet  behind  when  he 
passed  under  the  line,  and  again  a  wheel  had  beaten 
a  splendid  race  horse.  Fred  straightened  up  erect  as  a 
cavalrvman  and  went  careering  around  the  track  another 
lap,  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  great  multitude. 

He  had  fairly  won,  but  those  who  backed  the  horse 
sprang  upon  the  track,  gathered  before  the  judges’  stand 
and  roared  out  their  protest,  saying  that  Fearnot  had 
changed  wheels  during  the  race.  It  was  a  new  point  and  the 
judges  were  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  Had  the  jockey 
changed  horses  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  that  the  race 
would  be  declared  against  him,  had  he  won;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  came  up,  had  the  wheelman  any  more  right  to  change 
his  wheel?  The  owner  of  the  horse  claimed  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  prize  on  the  strength  of  the  change  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle,  but  the  judges  flatly  refused  to  entertain  the  claim. 
What  confronted  them  was  the  claims  of  those  who  had 
backed  the  race,  although  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  betting.  One  of  the  judges  sang  out  that  they 


would  consider  the  question  and  render  the  decision  the 
next  day. 

“Let’s  have  it  now,”  roared  out  the  horsemen. 

“Gentlemen,”  sang  out  Fred, mounting  the  judges’  stand, 
“I  put  in  the  claim  that  some  friend  or  backer  of  the  horse 
threw  tacks  on  the  track,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  me  out. 
Two  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  punctured  tire.  The 
track  was  inspected  and  swept  clear  this  morning.  And  then 
another  point  1  want  the  judges  to  take  into  consideration; 
that  while  those  who  backed  the  horse  were  betting  on  the 
steed  and  not  his  rider,  those  who  were  backing  me  bet  on 
the  rider  and  not  the  wheel.” 

That  was  a  staggerer  for  the  backers  of  the  horse. 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  roared  the  friends  of  the  bicycle. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  added  Fred.  “The  speed  of  the  wheel 
depends  upon  the  rider,  but  the  best  rider  in  the  world  can’t 
give  a  horse  any  more  speed  than  he  has,  and  1  demand 
judgment  from  the  judges  that  I  won  the  race,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  some  enemy  to  throw  it.” 

“Fearnot  is  right,”  said  one  of  the  judges,  “and  I  am 
prepared  to  give  him  the  race.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  another  one,  and  that  gave  him  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

A  moment  later  the  third  judge  coincided  with  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  threw  the  backers  of  the 
horse  into  a  rage  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  as  though 
there  would  be  a  riot.  The  stakeholders  were  surrounded 
and  threatened  with  violence  if  they  acted  on  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the’judges.  Fred  mounted  the  judges’  stand  and 
sang  out  to  them : 

“Gentlemen,  the  management  of  this  fair  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  in  dispute  among  you.  We 
regret  that  a  single  dollar  has  been  staked  on  the  issue  of 
the  race  and  we  protest  against  betting  on  the  grounds,  in¬ 
side  the  enclosure.  The  races  are  run  as  an  attraction,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  development  of  speed  and  muscle 
in  both  man  and  beast.  The  race  just  decided  was  run 
between  myself  and  the  horse;  not  between  the  wheel  and 
the  horse.  I  was  the  motive  power  on  the  wheel.  The  horse 
was  the  motive  power  under  the  jockey  ;  but  even  if  the 
claim  of  the  backers  of  the  horse  was  just  the  fact  that 
tacks  were  thrown  upon  the  track  to  puncture  the  tires,  en¬ 
titles  me  to  the  decision.” 

“How  do  you  know  there  were  any  tacks  on  the  track?” 
a  voice  called  out. 

“1  have  a  dozen  witnesses  who  saw  two  tacks  pulled  Horn 
the  tire,”  he  replied;  “and  now  I  ask  a  half  dozen  of  you  to 
go  with  me  along  the  track,  to  sec  if  we  can  und  an  .  I 
think  1  know  just  about  where  I  struck  them.  Vet  ever, 
one  else  keep  away,  so  as  not  to  get  up  any  confusion.” 

A  half  dozen  horsemen  went  along  with  him  around  the 
track  and  he  pointed  out  the  place  where  he  first 
puncture. 
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“I  became  conscious  of  it  at  that  place/*  he  remarked, 
pointing  out  a  certain  part  of  the  track;  “hence  t lie  punc- 
:;m'  nmst  have  occurred  between  that  point  and  some  point 
back  this  way ;  and  they  began  the  search  and  discovered 
nearly  a  handful  of  tacks  which  had  been  thrown  by  some¬ 
one  from  the  grand  stand ;  but  such  was  the  excitement  of 
the  time,  everybody  being  upon  his  or  her  feet,  wildly  cheer¬ 
ing  and  waving  their  arms,  that  anyone  could  easily  have 
thrown  the  tacks  without  being  perceived. 

The  horsemen  had  to  give  up  their  claim,  the  stakehold¬ 
er  being  governed  solely  b}r  the  decision  of  the  judges;  but 
they  were  very  sore  over  it  and  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling 
grew  out  of  it. 

Down  at  the  hotel  that  evening  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
angry  discussion  among  the  sporting  men  and  there  were 
many  who  were  still  .willing  to  back  a  horse  against  a 
wheel. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred,  “you  back  them  against  the  wheel¬ 
man,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  if  the  horse  is  crippled 
the  race  is  off.  The  management  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  betting.  It  will  simply  offer  a  prize  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  owner  of  any  horse  that  can  beat  me 
in  a  ten-mile  run.  To-morrow  Olcott  will  ride  in  my  place, 
and  to  encourage  you  fellows,  who  haven’t  yet  got  quite  a 
correct  idea  of  human  endurance,  I’ll  double  the  prize  and 
make  it  one  thousand  dollars,  and  it  will  stand  us  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  four  days  of  the  week.” 

Up  in  their  rooms  Dick  and  Terry  informed  Fred  that 
they  had  been  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
risk  a  little  money  on  the  race. 

“Well,  don’t  say  anything  to  me  about  that,”  said  Fred. 
“You  two  are  only  hired  employees.  The  management  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“All  right.  You  know  that  fellow  that  you  had  a  fight 
with  about  the  lemonade  stand?” 

“Yes.  What  about  him  ?” 

“Why,  he  won  three  hundred  dollars  on  the  race  to-day, 
and  he  thinks  you’re  the  greatest  man  in  the  wold,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pair  of  black  eyes  you  gave  him.” 

“Good,”  laughed  Fred,  “it  took  him  several  days  to  learn 
something,  didn’t  it  ?” 

“Yes.  But  I’m  afraid  we’re  going  to  have  bad  weather 
before  the  week  ends.  There’s  a  storm  coming  up  now.” 

That  night  a  heavy  rain  came  over  the  town,  deluging 
the  streets  and  the  fair  grounds ;  but  the  next  morning  the 
sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky  and  everything  looked  fresh  and 
green.  Sporting  men  continued  to  arrive  on  every  train, 
as  there  was  to  be  a  sparring  match  that  day  between  two 
well-known  pugilists.  A  still  greater  crowd  surged  through 
the  gate,  and  Fred  actually  regretted  that  he  had  not  put 
up  seats  for  five  thousand  instead  of  three  thousand, 
around  the  race  track.  But  again  he  was  confronted  with 
a  protest  of  many  people  who  thought  that  a  sparring 
match  was  an  exhibition  not  altogether  proper  for  women 
and  children  to  witness.  Fred  told  them  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  anybody  to  be  hurt,  because  they  wore  boxing 
gloves  that  were  as  large  as  a  man’s  head  and  as  soft  as  pil¬ 
lows. 

“Why,  hang  it !”  he  exclaimed,  “your  daughters  who  at- 
\c]A  boarding  school,  indulge  in  pillow  fights.  They  like 


it  as  well  as  the  boys  do.  They  like  to  see  wrestling,  box¬ 
ing  and  any  other  kind  of  athletic  sport  as  well  as  the  men 
do.  Yet,  if  vou  can  show  me  wherein  any  harm  can  result 
from  it,  I  will  postpone  it  until  after  the  fair,  when  only 
those  will  attend  who  wish  to  see  that  sort  of  sport.  To-day 
there  will  be  a  bicycle  race  between  four  young  ladies,  and 
each  one  will  receive  a  prize  according  to  whether  she  is 
first,  second,  third  or  fourth  in  passing  under  the  line. 
There  are  prizes  up  for  the  best  needlework,  the  best  quilts, 
the  finest  butter,  the  best  preserved  sweetmeats;  so  you  see 
the  women  are  right  in  it,  for  all  they  are  worth,  and  if  it 
isn’t  encouraging  good  work,  I  confess  to  have  lost  my 
reasoning  powers.” 

The  third  and  fourth  days  saw  the  same  great  crowd 
and  the  interest  was  not  one  whit  abated.  On  the  fourth 
and  fifth  days  the  various  committees  rendered  decisions 
on  the  exhibits,  and  Farmer  Ragland  won  on  his  prize  pig 
and  pumpkin ;  but  he  was  beaten  on  his  cow,  though  he  got 
a  ribbon  for  his  famous  Jersey,  and  he  was  about  as  happy 
a  farmer  as  could  be  found  on  the  ground. 

On  the  Jast  day  there  was  a  great  double  race  between 
Fred  and  Terry  on  their  wheels,  and  a  couple  of  fine  race 
horses,  and  again  the  sporting  element  was  in  evidence,  and 
up  to  the  last  moment,  when  the  wheels  won,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  up  to  highest  pitch.  But  this  time  the  odds 
were  on  the  wheels,  instead  of  the  horses;  for  the}r  had  now 
learned  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were  champions  of  the  bi¬ 
cycle  and  bets  against  them  could  not  be  had,  except  at 
odds  of  three  to  one. 

When  the  last  race  had  been  won,  Fred  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  great  Owens  County  Fair  was  ended, 
and  he  thanked  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county 
for  the  splendid  support  they  had  given  him.  He  stated 
that  the  next  week  the  fair  grounds  would  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  athletic  sports,  and  that  foot  races,  bicycle 
races,  hurdle  races  and  sparring  matches  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  that  twenty-five  cents  admission  to  the 
grounds  would  be  all  that  would  be  charged.  Seats  on  the 
grand  stand  would  be  free. 

As  the  crowd  surged  out  through  the  gate  a  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  was  being  held,  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office,  on  -the  grounds,  where  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Fred  Fearnot  for  his  splendid  management  of 
the  county  fair.  He  in  turn  thanked  the  society  for  the 
cordial  co-operation  they  had  extended  him,  adding: 

“I  don’t  mind  saying  to  you  that  from  a  speculative 
standpoint  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  result.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  telling  us  what  it  paid 
you  ?”  one  of  the  members  asked. 

“Well,  that's  a  little  bit  of  private  interest,”  he  laughed. 
“T  will  say,  though,  that  I'm  ready  to  make  another  con¬ 
tract  with  you  for  next  year’s  fair,  on  the  same  terms  that 
I  made  for  this  one.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  president,  Roddy,  “we'll  try  it  our¬ 
selves  next  time.” 

“All  right,  then;  if  you  want  to  buy  the  buildings  on  the 
ground,  I'll  show  you  every  bill  for  lumber  and  work,  fully 
receipted,  and  will  sell  out  to  you  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.” 

“The  society  hasn’t  any  money,”  said  the  secretary. 
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‘'That’s  all  right,  1*11  take  your  note;  and  you  can  pay  it 
out  ot  the  proceeds  of  the  next  lair,  provided  individual 
responsibility  endorses  the  note.” 

‘'That’s  a  fair  oiler,”  said  the  treasurer. 

“Of  course  it  is;”  and  the  society,  by  vote,  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

“My  contract  allows  me  sixty  days’  possession  yet,  ’  re¬ 
marked  Fred;  “1  shall  probably  not  want  it  thirty  days.” 

That  night  Fred.  Terry  and  Dick  sat  up  till  past  mid¬ 
night,  looking  over  the  bills,  counting  up  the  receipts,  and 
found  that  Fred  was  ahead  some  five  or  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

“flood !”  said  Fred.  “How  much  are  you  fellows  in  on 
the  betting?”  .  '  . 

“Oh,  I'm  satisfied,”  laughed  Terry. 

* 

“So  am  1,”  put  in  Dick.  “Let’s  hunt  around  for  another 
fair  next  year.  I  didn’t  know  there  was  so  much  fun  in  it; 
for  I  never  enjoyed  myself  better  in  my  life.*’ 

“Well,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  myself,”  said  Fred;  “and  a  deal 
of  hard  work.  1  was  up  against  more  queer  characters  than 
ever  before  in  my  life.  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  a  thousand 
dollars  that  more  than  one  hundred  men  came  to  me  to  tell 
me  how  to  run  a  fair.” 

“Yes,  1  met  a  few  of  them  myself,”  said  Terry. 

“It’s  amazing  how  many  cranks  there  are  in  the  world,” 


remarked  Dick.  “I  think  if  1  engage  in  another  racket  of 
this  kind.  I’ll  make  a  memorandum  of  every  one  who 
tackles  me,  and  write  down  notes  descriptive  of  hi.-  peculiar¬ 
ities.” 

“It  would  make  rich  reading,”  laughed  Fred.  “Scores  of 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  sane  came  to  me  with  advice 
that  would  have  killed  the  fair  in  three  days,  had  I  followed 
it.” 

“I  think  everybody  is  pleased.”  said  'Ferry.  “The  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  never  had  such  a  harvest  before,  and 
the  storekeepers  are  all  in  clover.” 

“Well,  we’ll  run  it  ten  days  longer,  with  all  sorts  of 
games,  if  the  sporting  people  will  back  them  up.” 

They  ran  it  for  one  week.  Of  course  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  :‘n  attendance;  but  it  paid.  After  that  Fred 
turned  over  the  fair  grounds  to  the  officers  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  he,  Terrv  and  Dick  left  Centerville  with 
reputations  that  they  had  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT'S  DARING  DEED;  OR. 
SAVING  TERRY  FROM  THE  LYNCHERS,”  which 
will  be  the  next  number  (57)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


W  H  Y  ? 

f 

Because,  It  Gives  the  Best  Stories. 

Because,  It  Gives  the  Best  Illustrations. 

Because,  It  Gives  Away  Pianos. 

Because,  It  Gives  Away  Bicycles. 

Because,  It  Sells  a  Good  Watch  for  75  Cents. 
Because,  It  Does  More  for  Its  Readers  Than  Any  Other  Story  Paper. 


“HAPPY  DAYS  ”  is  a  largo  16-page  paper,  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  and  contains  all 
kinds  of  good  stories  interesting  to  old  and  young,  male  and  female. 

“HAPPY  DAYS”  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps — 65  cents  for  3  months, 
$1  25  for  6  months  or  $2.50  for  one  year.  Address 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER, 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Toronto,  Can.,  Nov.  ‘22,  1800. 
Mr.  Frank  Ton  soy — 

Dear  Sir:  Not  seeing  any  letters 
from  Toronto,  1  thought  1  would  write  to 
you  and  let  you  know  what  we  thought 
of  “Work  and  Win.”  1  assure  you  it  is 
the  best  book  for  boys  that  1  have  ever 
read.  As  for  Fred,  well  he  is  too  good.  1 
never  heard  of  a  more  manly  youth  than 
he.  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  all  right,  too. 
Give  Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn  my  best 
regards  and  long  life.  1  hope  Fred  goes 
on  the  stage  again.  1  am  now  up  to  No. 
23  and  am  going  to  read  them  all.  Put  my 
letter  in  No.  51  if  it  reaches  you  in  time, 
if  not  No.  52  will  have  to  do.  Good 
luck  to  Hal  Standish  and  to  Fred.  Terry, 
Evelyn  and  “Work  and  Win.”  I  remain 
yours  truly,  Harry  Emmett,  14  Rebecca 

st.  - * 

Many  thanks,  Harry,  for  compliments 
and  for  best  wishes.  Mr.  Standish  sends 
regards.  We  have  so  many  letters  that 
it  takes  from  three  to  six  weeks  to  reach 
them.  We  hope  you  liked  the  medal. 

Petersburg.  Ya.,  Nov.  18,  1S90. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  received  the  medal  and 
was  highly  pleased  with  it.  Inclosed  you 
will  find  three  two-cent  stamps  and  one 
coupon  for  another  medal.  Wishing  Fred, 
Evelyn.  Terry,  Mary  and  Mr.  Hal  Stand¬ 
ish  a  long  and  happy  life,  1  remain  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  “Work  and  Win.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Winfield.  102  Littlechurch  st. 


We  are  glad  that  you  liked  the  medal 
sufficiently  to  order  another.  Many  do 
the  same.  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  Mr. 
Standish  return  the  compliment. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Nov.  11,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  two  “Work 
and  Win”  coupons  and  six  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  two 
Dewey  medals.  I  think  “Work  and  Win” 
is  the  best  library  published  and  that  Fred 
is  the  best  American  youth  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  Hoping  “Work  and  Win” 
and  Fred  and  liis  chums  will  have  a  long 
life,  1  remain  your  constant  reader,  Will¬ 
iam  T.  Kenworthy. 


“The  best  library  published.”  Another 
vote  for  us.  Thanks,  William,  for  best 
wishes.  Fred  and  his  chums  return  the 
compliment.  We  hope  you  liked  the 
medals. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  coupon  for  one  Fred  Fearnot 
and  Dewey  medal.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  read  every  one  of  “Work  and  Win” 
and  must  confess  that  I  am  madly  in  love 
with  Evelyn  myself,  for  she  is  the  best 
girl  that  I  ever  read  of.  and  I  think  Mr. 
Fred  is  one  of  the  luckiest  fellows  in  the 
iranch.  Don’t  you  think  so,  too?  Well, 
I  will  close,  with  love  and  regards  to 
“Work  and  Win.”  Joseph  Barker,  1509 
Clarkson  st. 


Many  thanks  for  pleasant  words  and 
for  kind  wishes,  Joseph.  We  quite  agree 
with  you  about  Fred.  We  hope  that  you 
will  like  your  medal. 

-  »  - 1 - 

Havre-de-Grace,  Md.,  Nov.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

D far  Sir: — I  will  gladly  tell  you  that 
I  think  “Three  Chums”  is  all  right  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
-ample  and  think  it  will  be  all  right.  As 
for  “Work  and  Win,”  I  always  did  think 
it  was  firm  and  have  one  of  your  medals. 
w liir-i;  I  have  had  a  very  long  time.  Fred 
FVarnot  is  all  right,  and  so  are  Terry  and 
Evelyn  Oleolt.  I  haw*  read  a  good  many 
jf  th<-  “Work  and  Win”  series  and  still 
r#*ad  t hern.  1  remain,  yours  respectfully, 
Carroll  Smith. 

Wp  are  glad  you  still  hold  tlm  samp 
opinion  of  “Work  and  Win,”  Carroll,  and 
;  ou  will  always  do  uo.  Fred.  Terry 
v Y  F.v'  lvn  arc  much  pleased  at  what  you 

a>  of  tie-iu. 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Nov.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  received  my  medal  and 
think  it  is  very  nice  for  the  price.  Every¬ 
body  1  know  asks  me  where  I  got  it.  When 
1  sent  for  ray  medal  I  did  not  know  as 
much  about  “Work  and  Win”  as  I  do 
now,  as  1  have  bought  a  good  many  hack 
numbers  and  think  they  are  the  best  I 
have  ever  read  for  a  five-cent  novel.  Fred 
and  Terry  are  very  fine  boys  and  1  don’t 
think  it  would  hurt  any  boy  to  follow 
their  ways.  Evelyn  is  a  nice  girl  and  so 
is  Mary  Hamilton.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  of  Fred  in  Texas.  I  liked 


No.  49  the  best  of  all  I 
think  1  will  close  now, 
wishes  to  Mr.  Standish. 
constant  reader,  Grover 
North  Flores  st. 


have  read.  I 
with  my  best 
I  remain  yt>ur 
Whipker,  827 


Many  thanks,  Grover,  for  your  flatter¬ 
ing  letter.  We  hope  you  will  know  still 
more  about  “Work  and  Win.”  If  your 
newsdealer  cannot  furnish  them,  we  will 
supply  you  with  back  numbers  at  five 
cents  each.  You  may  hear  of  Fred  in 
Texas  some  day.  Mr.  Standish  returns 
thanks. 


Somerville,  Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  for  your  success  in  publishing  such 
an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  as 
“Work  and  Win.”  The  more  that  we  can 
have  of  this  style  of  literature  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  American  youth  and 
maiden.  Yours  truly,  Perley  Blanchard. 


Thanks,  Perley.  It  is  our  desire  to 
publish  only  such  stories  as  will  stimulate 
the  American  youth  to  the  highest  aims, 
and  we  are  glad  that  you  recognize  this 
fact. 


<r>- 


Nov. 


os 


1S99. 


Williamsport,  Pa., 

Mr,  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— *-1  have  read  a  number  of 
“Work  and  Wins”  and  found  them  very 
interesting.  1  like  the  book  very  much. 
I  think  every  boy  in  America  should  read 
it.  I  think  Fred  and  Terry  are  bravo 
boys  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  Hamilton  are 
nice  young  ladies.  Waiting  anxiously  to 
receive  the  badge,  I  remain  yours,  E.  H. 
Poser. 

P.  S. — Inclosed  you  will  find  three  two- 
cent,  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
badge.  , 


Thanks.  We  think  so,  too.  We  are 
getting  more  and  more  boys  to  read 
“Work  and  Win”  every  week.  We  hope 
that  you  are  pleased  with  your  medal. 


Wellsville,  Ohio,  Nov.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Your  Dewey  medal  re¬ 
ceived  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  I 
think  it  is  just  out  of  sight.  My  sister 
desires  to  have  one  of  the  medals.  Please 
find  six  cents  inclosed  and  send  to  the 
same  address.  There  are  a  good  number 
of  Fearnot  readers  in  our  town  and  I 
suppose  they  will  all  be  getting  them  now. 
Frank  T.  Fuller,  1009  Main  st. 


We  are  glad  that  you  like  the  medal, 
for  it  shows  that  you  are  interested  in 
“Work  and  Win.”  We  trust  that  your 
sister  will  be  equally  pleased.  That’s 
right,  let  all  your  friends  know  about 
them. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  Dewey 
medal.  I  have  read  “Work  and  Win” 
from  No.  1  to  No.  44  and  will  read  to  the 
end,  as  I  think  Fred.  Evelyn  and  Terry 
are  all  right.  Wishing  “Work  and  Win” 
many  happy  days,  I  remain  yours  truly, 
Ned  Plumb,  175  Minna  st. 

Thanks.  Ned.  They  are  “all  right,”  in¬ 
deed.  and  >-o  will  you  he  as  long  as  you 
read  “Work  and  Win.”  We  hope  you 
liked  the  medal. 


Waco,  Tex.,  Nov.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  one  of  your 
Fred  Fearnot  medals.  I  have  read  all 
of  “Work  and  Win”  from  No.  3  ro  No. 
51  and  think  they  are  the  best  of  all  li¬ 
braries  I  ever  read.  Fred  Fearnot  is  the 
best  hero  I  have  ever  read  of.  Terry  01- 
eott  is  a  “hummer,”  but  Evelyn  is  just 
the  girl  for  Fred  and  Mary,  for  Terry,  is 
the  “warmest  baby  in  the  bunch.”  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Hal  Standish  will  receive  more 
letters  from  Skettery  and  P.  Adolphus 
Sweetcake.  Yours  truly,  Lamar  Lee. 


best  of  all  libraries”  is  good 
praise  for  us,  Lamar.  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn  are  greatly  pleased. 
We  hope  the  medal  proved  to  your  liking. 


“The 

enough 


Lowell,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  been  reading  Fred 
Fearnot’s  books  for  quite  a  while  and  I 
think  they  are  about  the  best  books  I  ever 
read.  I  like  to  read  them.  I  think  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn  are  all  right  in  No.  49. 
They  are  nice  people.  Please  send  me  one 
of  your  medals.  You  will  find  inclosed  a 
coupon  and  stamps.  I  remain  your  con¬ 
stant  reader,  Fred  Beauregard,  3  Mc- 
Intire  st. 


“We  are  glad  you  like  to  read  “Work 
and  Win,”  Fred,  and  trust  that  you  will 
profit  by  the  good  example  of  the  hero. 
We  hope  you  are  pleased  with  your 
medal. 


St.  Paul,  Neb.,  Nov.  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  for  badge.  Fred  is  still  in 
the  swim  in  his  good  work  and  I  hope  he 
will  remain  that  way.  Give  my  best  love 
to  Fred,  Evelyn  and  Terry  and  Mary. 
Frank  Tousey  forever.  Albert  Horn. 


They  return  the  compliment,  Albert. 
Fred  will  be  in  the  swim  for  a  long  cirae 
yet.  We  hope  you  were  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thought  I  had  better 
write  and  let  you  know  how  highly  I  prize 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  have  read  it  from 
No.  1  to  No.  48,  and  I  can  recommend  it 
as  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  for  young 
people  to  read.  I  have  just  finished 
“Fred  Fearnot  in  Wall  street ;  or.  Making 
and  Losing  a  Million,”  and  I  think  it  is 
the  best  one  that  I  have  read.  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  some  of  your 
girl  readers.  I  will  close,  wishing  good 
luck  to  the  author.  I  remain  yours  truly, 
T.  McKee. 

P.  S. — I  will  send  for  a  Dewey  medal 

later  on.  . - 

“The  best  paper  of  its  kind”  is  highly 
commendatory.  Mr.  Standish  returns  the 
compliment.  We  trust  you  may  long 
continue  to  read  “Work  and  Win.” 

Ne\Y  York  City.  Nov.  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  have  read  it  all 
the  year  around  and  have  not  grown  tired 
of  it  yet,  because  it  is  very  interesting, 
and,  as  1  have  a  medal,  I  have  brought 
many  readers.  A.  Wehman,  50  West 

137th  st.  - 

Short  but  satisfactory.  We  hope  you 
may  enjoy  “Work  and  Win”  for  many 
more  years  and  not  grow  tired  of  it. 


Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2G,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir Inclosed  find  stamps  and 
coupon,  for  which  you  will  please  send  me 
a  Dewey  and  Fearnot  medal.  Have  read 
nearly  all  the  Fearnot  stories  and  con¬ 
sider  them  the  best  hooks  a  boy  can  read. 
Sincerely  your  friend,  C.  C.  lteece. 

“The  best  hooks  a  hoy  can  read”  is 
praise  enough  for  any  one.  Many  thanks. 
We  trust  that  the  medal  met  your  full 
approbation. 


Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  Nov.  20,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey— 

Deur  Sir:  Of  nil  weekly  novels  now 
in  existence,  1  like  “Work  und  Win”  the 
best  and  regard  it  as  a  lirst-class  novel  in 
all  ivspeets.  1  have  read  every  number 
from  No.  1  to  the  present  and  intend  to 
continue.  Hoping  “Work  and  Win”  and 
its  writer  will  have  every  success,  I  re¬ 
main  your  constant  reader,  D.  \V.  Sivad. 

How  these  short  letters  do  condense 
the  praise  into  a  line  or  two.  “First- 
class  in  all  respects”  is  the  highest  praise. 
Mr.  Standish  returns  the  complimeut. 


Deep  ltiver,  la.,  Nov.  2G,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey- - 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-eent  stamps  and  one  coupon,  for 
which  please  send  me  one  Dewey  badge. 
1  think  “Work  and  Win”  is  all  right.  I 
have  read  nearly  all  of  them  and  intend 
to  keep  on  until  they  end,  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  never.  From  one  of  the  many 
admirers  of  Mr.  Standish,  Chas.  Crouse. 

I*.  S. — Please  send  my  badge  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I  cannot  tell  how  soon  I 
may  move  away  and  am  anixous  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 


Never  is  a  long  time  -ahead,  Charlie, 
but  you  will  have  a  chance  to  read  “Work 
and  Win”  for  a  good  many  years  yet,  at 
any  rate.  We  trust  that  you  received 
your  medal  and  were  pleased  with  it. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  every  number  of 
“Work  and  Win”  up  to  present  date  and 
find  them  the  best  I’ve  ever  read.  Wish¬ 
ing  Mr.  Standish  a  long  life  and  Fred, 
Terry  and  the  girls  the  same,  1  remain  a 
constant  reader,  Joe  Richardson,  2909 
Texas  ave. 


You  say  a  lot  in  a  few  lines,  .Toe.  Mr. 
Standish  returns  the  compliment.  Fred, 
Terry  and  the  girls  are  greatly  pleased. 
We  hope  that  you  enjoy  wearing  your 
medal. 


Peoria,  Ill.,  Nov.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  inclose  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  “Work  and  Win”  coupon, 
for  which  you  will  please  send  me  a 
Fearnot  medal.  I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  think  it  is  the  best  I  have 
read.  Fred  is  brave  and  so  is  Terry. 
They  have  had  many  adventures  and  I 
wish  them  success.  I  am  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  next  number.  Yours  truly, 
Frank  Kelly,  109  Chestnut  st. 


“The  best  I  have  read”  is  high  praise, 
Frank.  Fred  and  Terry  return  the  com¬ 
pliment.  We  hope  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


Steelton,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  for  a  Dewey  medal.  As  for 
“Work  and  Win,”  I  have  read  the  Fred 
Fearnot  book.;  from  No.  1  to  No.  50  and 
think  they  are  the  best  hooks  made.  Give 
my  best  wishes  to  Fred,  Terry  and  Eve¬ 
lyn.  Yours  truly,  Harry  Prowell. 


Short  but  emphatic,  Harry.  “The 
best  books  made”  is  all  the  praise  we 
want.  We  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
your  medal. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  one  “Work 
and  Win”  coupon  and  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  one  of 
vour  Fred  Fearnot  and  Admiral  Dewey 
badges,  which  I  have  heard  so  much 
about.  I  like  Fred  Fearnot:  next  to  him 
I  like  Evelyn  and  then  Terry.  Wishing 
a  long  life  to  Fred.  Evelyn  and  Terry, 
also  Mr.  Standish  and  all  Ids  friends,  I 
remain  youf*  truly,  Myron  S.  Levy,  12 
Trinity  place. 


Fred.  Evelyn  and  Terry  return  thanks 
for  your  good  opinion  nnd  Mr.  Standish 
returns  the  compliment.  We  trust  that 
you  are  well  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  25,  1809. 
Mr.  Frank  Lousey— 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  received  the 
samples  you  sent  me  and  1  am  very  much 
obliged.  I  am  reading  all  of  the  books  at 
present  and  I  find  that  they  have  no  su¬ 
perior.  “Work  and  Win”  especially.  I 
like  that  book  the  best  of  all.  I  think  it 
is  the  best  book  ever  published.  I  have 
recommended  it  to  some  of  my  friends. 
We  have  a  club  here  and  call  it  the 
“Work  and  Win”  Club.  The  following 
are  the  officers  and  members:  John  C. 
Zamzla,  President;  Harry  Yingling,  Vice- 
President;  Frank  Rrocklander,  Secre¬ 
tary;  William  S.  Hildebrand,  Treasurer; 
Christian  G.  Hagen,  Jr.,  Fred  Rrock¬ 
lander,  Jr.,  Chas.  Hagan,  James  Roop. 
We  close,  sending  our  best  regards  to 
Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  yourself.  Will¬ 
iam  S.  Hildebrand,  724  South  Broadway. 


*  “The  best  book  ever  published”  is  as 
far  as  praise  can  go.  We  wish  your  club 
every  success,  boys,  and  may  you  indeed 
work  and  win. 


Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1899 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — We  have  just  formed  a 
social  club  named  after  your  paper  and 
we  would  like  to  have  a  badge  for  each 
member,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  a 
few  lines  asking  for  your  opinion  on 
what  kind  of  a  badge  would  be  best.  We 
are  all  readers  of  Fearnot’s  book  and  like 
them  very  much.  He  has  very  good  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt 
our  young  men  to  follow  his  example. 
We  have  sixteen  members  for  a  starter. 
With  best  wishes  of  the  “Work  and  Win” 
Social,  I  remain  yours  truly,  William 
Barnes,  89  Herman  st. 


Why  not  wear  the  Fearnot  badges, 
William?  They  bear  the  motto  “Work 
and  Win,”  which  is  appropriate,  and  as 
Fred’s  example  is  a  good  one,  his  por¬ 
trait  is  certainly  not  out  of  place.  Thanks 
for  kind  wishes.  We  wish  your  club 
every  success. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  coupon  and 
three  two-cent  stamps,  for  which  send 
me  one  Fearnot  badge.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  I  think, 
for  my  part,  there  is  no  other  book  as 
good.  1  have  read  a  good  many  more 
books,  but  I  think,  coming  right  down 
to  business,  that  Fred  Fearnot.  or  “Work 
and  Win,”  is  the  best  book  for  five  cents 
out.  And  if  any  recommendation  is 
needed  you  may  put  my  name  on  the 
list.  I  am  sorry  the  badge  I  am  going  to 
get  has  not  the  picture  of  Fred  on  the 
front  side  and  Terry  on  the  reverse  side, 
and  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  so,  for  I  have 
many  Dewey  badges.  I  think  that  No.  9 
and  No.  43  are  the  best  of  the  lot.  I  hope 
you  will  have  more  ranch  life  of  Fred  and 
Terry.  1  admire  Fred,  and,  not  saying 
anything  of  the  girls,  my  best  wishes  to 
all,  William  J.  Leonard,  1171  Greeushaw 
st. 


“There  is  no  other  book  as  good.” 
Thanks,  William.  Your  recommendation 
is  a  good  one.  We  will  keep  your  sug¬ 
gestion  in  mind.  Thanks  for  best  wishes. 
We  trust  that  you  will  like  the  medal. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon  for  a 
Dewey-Fearnot  medal.  I  have  read  a 
great  many  novels,  but  I  do  not  like  them 
as  well  as  I  do  “Work  and  Win.”  As  I 
have  not  seen  any  letters  from  the  boys 
or  girls  of  Baltimore.  I  thought  I  would 
write  and  lot  you  know  you  had  one 
friend  in  the  city.  John  Jos.  Kenney. 

Yonr  opinion  is  shared  by  thousands, 
John.  We  have  had  many  letters  from 
Baltimore  readers,  but  we  are  always 
glad  to  hear  from  the  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Standish  writes 
exclusively  for  our  publications.  We 
hope  that  you  were  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  28,  1H99, 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  I  like  none  letter. 
Fred  Fearnot  is  u  model  for  boy#  to  pat¬ 
tern  after  and  I  think,  with  Jerry  arid 
Evelyn,  they  are  a  combination  hard  to 
beat.  Give  the  trio  my  last  regard*. 
Hoping  they  will  have  the  Ham*-  success 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  I  remain  a 
constant  reader,  B.  I>.  Ashlin. 


Another  short  one  with  a  lol  in  it. 
The  “trio”  returns  the  compliment.  “I 
like  none  better”  is  good  common  sense. 
Thanks. 


Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Having  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  50,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  the  best  boys’  paper 
published.  I  am  also  a  reader  of  other 
stories,  but  think  “Work  and  Win”  is  the' 
best  of  all.  I  wish  that  “Work  and  \\  in” 
was  published  every  day  instead  of  once 
a  week.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
Fred  Fearnot.  The  badge  you  sent  me 
some  time  ago  was  very  pretty.  Please 
have  Fred  go  back  to  his  camp.  I  wish 
you  would  have  pictures  of  Mary  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Gussie  Silvers,  Eunice,  Dick  and  Tom 
in  “Work  and  Win.  Are  you  going  to 
have  any  binders  for  “Work  and  Win?” 
Shall  we  hear  anything  more  about  the 
theatre  company?  Where  is  Gussie  Sil¬ 
vers  and  will  we  hear  about  her  again? 
Please  send  me  a  catalogue  of  your  pub¬ 
lications.  The  best  number  of  “Work 
and  Win”  was  No.  39,  “Fred  Fearnot’s 
Frolics.”  Wishing  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn, 
‘Mr.  Standish  and  Mr.  Tousey  a  long  life, 

I  remain  a  constant  reader,  Joseph  W. 
Barnes,  114G  Harrison  ave. 


“The  best  of  all”  seems  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  verdict.  l"ou  will  see  portraits  of 
the  various  characters  on  the  covers  from 
time  to  time.  We  will  let  you  know 
about  the  binders.  Read  “Work  and 
Win”  steadily  and  you  will  find  all  your 
questions  answered.  Mr.  Standish  and 
the  others  return  thanks. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  inclose  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  coupon  for  which  please  send 
me  a  Dewey  medal.  I  have  read  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  11  up  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say  they  are  the  finest  and 
most  excellent  story  papers  1  have  ever 
read.  I  would  very  much  like  to  get  the 
other  numbers,  but  I  am  a  poor  boy  and 
can’t  afford  the  money,  but  hope  some  day 
to  get  them  when  I  am  better  off.  I  am 
sure  that  Fred  and  Terry  and  their  two 
best  girls  are  all  right  in  everything  they 
say  or  do.  I  wish  Fred  and  Terry  would 
come  and  live  in  Pittsburg.  I  think  the 
author  of  “Work  and  Win”  is  all  right 
and  every  one  of  his  stories  that  I  have 
read  has  something  in  it  to  learn  from. 
Wishing  success  to  “Work  and  Win,”  I 
remain  your  true  friend,  James  Keen, 
1808  Locust  st. 


“They  are  the  finest”  quite  suits  us, 
.Tames,  and  we  are  glad  you  like  them. 
We  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  read  all 
the  numbers  of  your  favorite  library.  Mr. 
Standish  feels  highly  complimented. 
Thanks  for  best  wishes.-  We  trust  that 
you  were  well  pleased  with  the  medal. 

- ♦ ♦ - 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb..  Nov.  28.  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  rend  all  the  mmF 
hers  of  “Work  and  Win”  library  up  to 
date.  I  like  to  see  Evelyn  and  Fred  fall 
our  once  in  a  while.  My  opinion  v 
Work  and  Win*  is  that  it  is  the  n 
complete  and  perfect  library  in  print, 
lours.  Harry  Royse. 


.  "  *  most  complete  and  perfect  library 
in  print.”  Thanks.  Harry.  You  could 
not  have  expressed  more  If  you  hud 
written  pages,  Fred  and  Evelyn  never 
have  nnv  serious  falling  out.  just  enough 
to  give  a  spice  to  life,  that  is  all. 


A  LAUGH  IN  EVERY  CHAPTER  I 

THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  ! 

•^[“SNAPS”^ 

A  COMIC  WEEKLY  OF  COMIC  STORIES  BY  COMIC  AUTHORS. 


The  Only  Library  of  Funny  Stories  Published 

in  the  World, 


“SNAPS”  will  be  issued  weekly  and  will  contain  the  cream  of 
humorous  stories,  written  by  such  well  known  .writers  of  Comic 
Stories  as  „ 

PETER  PAD,  TOM  TEASER,  SAM  SMILEY,  and  Others. 


Every  number  will  consist  of  32  LARGE  PAGES,  printed  in 
clear,  bold  type,  and  will  be  inclosed  in  a  handsome  illuminated 
cover. 

Each  story  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  filled  with 
funny  incidents  and  situations  from  beginning  to  end. 

\ 

If  you  enjoy  a  good  laugh  you  should  certainly  place  your  or¬ 
der  with  your  newsdealer  for  a  copy  of  “SNAPS”  every  week. 


1  Tommy  Bounce,  the  Family  Mischief,  by  Peter  Pad 

■"ommy  Bounce  At  School;  or,  The  Family  Mischief  At 
Work  and  Play,  by  Peter  Pad 

"O  Dandies  of  New  York;  or,  The  Funny  Side  of 
■?rything,  by  Tom  Teaser 

y;  or,  Kicked  Into  Good  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

’  on  the  Stage;  or,  Having  all  Sorts  of  Luck, 

by  Peter  Pad 

Tim,  the  Boy  From  Chicago;  or,  Nothing  Too 
Tim,  by  Sam  Smiley 


7  Skinny,  the  Tin  Peddler,  by  Tom  Teaser 

8  Skinny  on  the  Road;  or,  Working  for  Fun  and  Trade, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

9  Tom,  Dick  and  Dave;  or.  Schooldays  in  New  York, 

by  Peter  Pad 

10  Mulligan’s  Boy,  by  Tom  Teaser 

11  Little  Mike  Mulligan;  or,  The  Troubles  of  Two  Runa¬ 

ways,  by  Tom  Teaser 

12  Touchemup  Academy;  or,  Boys  Who  Would  Be  Boys, 

by  Sam  Smiley 


d”  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
ts  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps.  Address 


k  ^TRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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TEN  CENT  HAND  BOOKS* — Continued  from  page  2  of  coyer* 


THE  STAGE. 

rNX  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
>OOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
ost  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
us  wonderful  little  book. 

„  No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
ltd  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
aent  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
D  dOKE  ROOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
miziug  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

‘No.  ii5.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
:e'  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
tains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
L  e  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
i  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 

a  copfr  immediately. 

_ .79.  KO\Y  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com- 
'TLstrUcticns  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Jeenie  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
i  :  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
lowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
.shed. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
L*.»n  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
j  j  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
i  cooks 

^  No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
ake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

TCTRICAL. 

AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
'f  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
r  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
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TRICAL  MACHINES— Con- 
lectrical  machines,  induction 
*■0  be  worked  by  electricity. 

TRICKS. — Containing  a 
musing  electrical  tricks, 
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SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.- — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  arc 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  o# 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ia 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom* 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  &nd  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. — One  of 
brightest  and  most  yaluable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated,  an# 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  arid  training  of  th* 
canary,  mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  ANB 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint® 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By.  J.  Harringtons 
Kspiig 

No.’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenly-eigk® 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  8v©g 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  fa- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  creatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  ballot 
book  cannot  be  equaled.  ' 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  esse^ 

No.  15.,  HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH.— Tin- 
sents  you  with  the  example  and  life  experien/ 
noted  and  wealthy  men  in  the  world,  indue 
of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited  by  one 
men  of  the  present  age,'  whose  own  example/ 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money. 
ttiG  secret 

No.  19.’ FRANK  TOUSEY’ S  UNITE/ 

TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  A X 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  Ov 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  wa* 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  j 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  bai 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  jj 
derful  book,  containing  useft 
treatment  of  ordinary  di§ 
family.  Abounding  in 
nlaints. 

No.  41.  THE 

X)K.— Contf 
f  famous 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 


An  Interesting  Weekly  lor  Young  America. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  5  CENTS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


/ 

/• 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred 

2  Fred 

3  Fred 

4  Fred 

5  Fred 


6  Fred 


jr 


Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon. 

Fearnot,  Detective;  or.  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 
Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  llero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 
Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

Fea^  of  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

Fe5  v’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

>t  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights, 
ot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean, 
not  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 
r9  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter- 


hie  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 


Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 


i;  or.  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 
Rounds;  or.  His  Fight  to  Save  His 


ipany;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 
.0  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

*or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

'r,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

Nr,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 
'  e  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

■^vna  Desperate  Thief. 
l*g  Game. 

W*e  Never  Beaten. 
Schuylkill  My 8- 


\ 


30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Cire«s. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 


32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Freti'*1 

\ 


33  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Sh' 

34  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “  Uncle  A 

35  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One.  • 

36  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends 

37  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or.  The  Bicycle  League  oi 

38  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  W 

Time.  _  . 


39  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or,  Having  F* 
Foes. 


40  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winnin 


41  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call  ;  or,  Punis,’ 


42  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff  ;  or,  Worki 

43  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranche;  or.  Roughing 

44  Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation;  or.  Out 

45  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds;  or,  Eve 

46  Fred  Fearnot  At  Vv)(>  Again;  or,  1 

New  Tricks  -  * 

47  Fred  Fe  •  Wo 

48  Fred 

49  Fred 

50  I<V 


51 
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*  Avon. 


